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Leaves arom the Editor’s Note=Book. 


John Carpenter House, London, 


ANY of my readers who have now perused 
four Parts of our publication have no 
doubt already set pen to paper to tell 

me what they think of our work, to ask every kind 
of question, and also probably to give me every 
kind of information on a multitude of matters. 
I hope they will not be disappointed at not yet 
finding any references to their letters in this Note 
Book. _ If they can recall a ealee note that I 
printed in the editorial chat of my previous war 
book, World War: A Pictured History, they will 
realize that an interval of several weeks must 
elapse between receipt of a letter and a note about 
it in these pages. A work of this nature, containing 
so many carefully reproduced illustrations and 
special art sections, cannot be printed like a news- 
paper. To maintain the high standard of printing 
which I regard as essential means slow and careful 
production at all stages. 


My readers should bear in mind that this work is planned 

throughout asa book and not as a magazine. By printing 
and publishing i in weekly parts at a very moderate price 
we make it possible for subscribers to obtain on the most 
economical terms what otherwise would be costly volumes. 
I hope, therefore, that it will be always remembered that 
Tue Great War: I Was Tuere! is designed as a book and 


E.C.4 


is in fact issued as sections of a book, to be kept for binding 
in the really beautiful and effective cases, the design for which 
has been illustrated on the last page of the wrapper of our 
first four Parts. 


HESE cases will be produced in very fine quality art canvas 

so as to be both strong and handsome ; and since I am 
reckoning that a large number of my readers will certainly 
wish to preserve the work in permanent form, | have arranged 
with our publishers for the cases to be issued at the very 
modest price, for such beautiful bindings, of 2s. 6d. per case. 


© less important is it that the subscriber should be 
certain of obtaining complete sets of the Parts as they 
are issued, for although the publishers always make special 
arrangements to keep back numbers in print, at least for the 
run of the serial, the demand for our new work is so heavy 
that there is always a risk of Parts being difficult to obtain if 
they are not ordered in good time. The safest and most 
satisfactory way is for the reader to give his newsagent a firm 
standing order for delivery of the Parts as they appear. 


P our present Part the personal story and the narrative of 
high adventure have carried our progress up to the battles 

of the Marne, the Aisne, and the race for the Channel ports. 
We have reached the later autumn days of 1914 and already 
there appear the first hints of the stalemate of trench warfare. 
Every one of the old soldiers who recounts in our pages his 
day-to-day experiences, sometimes strange, sometimes terrify- 
ing, yet always human in their qualities, is a man with a really 
{Continued in page iii of this wrapper 
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STEED OF A SOLDIER OF THE AIR COMES ASHORE 


In July 1909, only five years before the war, Louis Blériot had flown the Channel for the first time, and even in 1914 

the flight could only be undertaken in calm weather, so that many of the aeroplanes of the R.A.F. were not at first 

flown to France (as was Major Kelly’s, seen in page’ 143). The machine, seen above, being landed from a transport 

in France in August 1914 before admiring French men and women, is an R.E.5 two-seater biplane fitted with a 120 h.p. 
Beardmore engine. To make shipment easier the wings have been detached. 
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Tt was laughable to see our old farmer. 
He rushed frantically up the road, 
his eyes blazing with excitement and 
joy, and stood gazing at his country’s 
enemies with an expression of malicious 
joy and delight. 


1 was struck with the appearance 
of these prisoners. They were very 
tired, absolutely done in, and marched 
along the road with a most bedraggied 
and weary step. Were these the men 
who had goose-stepped through Bel- 
gium’s stately capital and had pushed 
the united armies of France and 
England before them in one of the 
most rapid marches in history ? 


‘They were utterly broken down with 
fatigue, and their famished expression 
and wolfish eyes betokened the hard- 
ships they had recently undergone. 
When they were halted in the field they 
simply rolled on to the ground in sheer 
exhaustion. On looking closer, however, 
one could see that they were fine sol- 
diers, athletic, well-built, lean, wiry 
fellows, with shaven heads and promi- 
nent features, slim-waisted and broad- 
shouldered, clothed in smart, well-fitting 
bluish grey uniforms, well shod with 
good serviceable boots, each with a 
light waterbottle clipped to his belt and 
a haversack over the shoulder; cer- 
tainly no fault could be found with them 
as specimens of muscular and active 
soldiery. 

Officers, disdaining to show fatigue, 
sat by themselves in a group apart and 
smoked pipes and cigarettes. The 
famished men were supplied with British 





bully beef and biscuits, and buckets of 
water were brought to them for drink. 
They at once threw off their exhaustion 
and simply rushed the food. We realized 
that they had been marched to a stop, 
and that the commissariat of that par- 
ticular Army Corps must have broken 
down. The augury was a good one. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Guard 
Jagers,some empty motor supply wagons 
returning from the front were stopped. 
We packed plenty of straw on them and 
put our wounded British and Germans 
comfortably on top, and sent: them all 
off to the hospital train at Coulommiers. 
Then our commanding officer, Major 
O—,, gave the order to our ambu- 
lance drivers to harness up the horses 
and prepare to trek. We knew that our 
army was making a stand at last, and 
that the long retreat was over. 


A® the morning heavy firing was 
heard on our front towards the river 
Marne, and we were not sure what was 
happening. We knew that our cavalry 
was at work somewhere, for the Guard 
Jagers had been bagged by our horse- 
men, but more than that we did not 
know. However, we were soon on the 
road, and following Napoleon's maxim 
to his generals—always to march on the 
firing. The roads were terribly dusty, 


the day was hot and sultry, and a 
blazing sun beat mercilessly down upon 
us. We all cursed our caps, and cer- 
tainly the khaki cap supplied to our 
officers and men deserved a curse. It 
gave no protection to the head or neck 
in summer, and in rainy weather it was 
soon soaked. 

Marching on foot behind lumbering 
ambulance wagons on a dusty road and 
under a hot sun is no picnic. Eyes get 
full of dust, throats get parched, feet 
get hot, and the khaki uniform wraps 
round one like a sticky blanket. So 
for many miles we marched, and all 
the time the sound of the guns became 
more and more distinct and intense. 
We passed St. Quen and by St. Cyr, and 
at 4.30 o’clock we seemed to be in the 
centre of the artillery thunder area. 
Great guns were screeching and roaring 
all round us, and some of the enemy’s 
shells were bursting to our left front near 
the road along which we were moving. 
We were then ordered to pull our wagons 
off the road and bivouac them under a 
clump of trees near at hand in order to 
conceal them from enemy aeroplanes, 
which were hovering high up in the blue. 

The reason for at times concealing a 
Field Ambulance is that when a column 
is on the march the Field Ambulance 
has a definite position in the column ; 


WHEN GOODS WAGONS BROUGHT THE WOUNDED BACK 


In the early days of the war specially built hospital trains such as those which later on 
provided every comfort for the wounded were very few. The larger type of goods wagon 
was therefore used to convey the wounded from ‘the railhead to the base. Here British 
wounded are being carried by men of the R.A.M.C. from such a train to old-fashioned 
horse-drawn military ambulances, such as those of which Dr. Martin speaks in this chapter. 
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generally it is behind the ammunition 
column, The ambulance wagons, with 
their big white tented covers and con- 
spicuous red crosses, are often the most 
prominent features on the road. The 
enemy flying-man when he secs a Field 
Ambulance knows that there is at least 
a brigade consisting of four battalions 
and an ammunition column in front of 
it, and he can then direct his gunners to 
pldnt their shells in front of the ambu- 
lance and so get the ammunition column 
and the brigade. Hence the necessity 
for sometimes hiding the whereabouts 
of a Field Ambulance. 


ASTER we had bivouacked, our section 

cook managed to light a fire in a 
hollow in a clump of trees, and soon 
brought us a much desired mess of fried 
mutton, good bread and marmalade, 
and a can of tea. We rushed this as 
badly as the German prisoners did the 
bully beef earlier in the day. 

In a battle one really sees very little 
and knows very little of what is going 
on, except in the near neighbourhood. 
The broad perspective, the great view 
of a battle, cannot be seen by one pair 
of eyes. This can only be understood 
and appreciated afterwards when facts 
and events are gathered together and 
dovetailed to form the battle story. 

When I was sitting by the roadside 
on this August afternoon, amidst the 
crashing and shricking of the guns, the 
bursting of the shells, the curious crack- 
ling of the rifles, and the snarling notes 
of the machine-guns, [ guessed that a 
battle was in progress and that we were 
blazing furiously at an enemy who was 
blazing furiously back at us. Beyond 
that, I'did not know very much. During 
the night I learned a good deal more of 
the day’s events. But the whole story 
was not connected up till many days 
afterwards. I am quite sure that the 
people of London knew more about the 
battle of the Marne from the war 
bulletins than I did, although I was one 
of the humble units present in the 
actual fighting. 

WE SAW THE RETREAT 
or this sultry summer day our ambu- 

lance section was resting by the 
side of the dusty road that stretched in 
our rear towards Paris and on our front 
towards a lovely green valley at the 
bottom of which meandered the river 
Marne. It wound its sinuous way from 
our far right to our near left. Directly 
before us, and on the distant side of the 
river, was a steep ridge, part of a low 
chain of uplands which rolled hazily 
away to the right and stopped abruptly 
in clear-cut lines in our front. The 
toad beside which we sat dipped into 
the valley and crossed the river on a 


fine stone bridge and continued through 
the undulating country beyond to 
the north. 
Small villages were scattered about— 
Méry to the right, Sacey at the bridge- 
head, and small clusters of houses and 
farms on the countryside over the river. 
Some squadrons of dismounted cavalry- 
men were standing by their horses in a 
meadow near the bank of the river. 
These horsemen had been busy earlier 
in the day, and had done some hard 
riding, cutting off stragglers from the 
retreating German Army Corps. In- 
fantry were hidden from view in the 
depths of the valley. Batteries on our 
left were sending a plunging fire of 
shot and shell on to the ridge and dips 
beyond the river, and the road leading 
from the bridge. With a field-g! 
moving dots, and what looked like 
wagons, could he made out on the road 
and the field alongside. It was on these 
moving dots that our guns played, and 
cloud-bursts of earth and dust showed 
that our gunners had the range beauti- 
fully. 
THE GENERALS PASS BY 
GENERAL Frencu passed us twice in 

his limousine car. General Smith- 
Dorrien passed twice—General Sir 
Charles Ferguson passed—all in motor- 
cars travelling like mad. _ Gallopers 
with messages spurred up and down the 
road. Guns thundered into position, 
unlimbered and were quickly in action. 
Infantry marching rapidly passed down 
the road into the valley where a tornado 
of rifle-fire was going on. One could 
make out the distinct note from our 
own rifles and the muffled one from the 
more distant German Mausers. Two 
German shells burst short of the battery 
on our left and uncomfortably close to 
us. We were in an odd position for an 
ambulance—in front of our own battery, 
which was pelting shot into the Germans 
and which a German battery was trying 
to locate. 

When the enemy shells fell short 
they fell near us. Our position, how- 
ever, was a dress circle box seat as a 
view-point, so we stopped where we 
were. It was not every day that one 
could look on at a real live battle. 
Before dusk came on an aeroplane 

appeared over the ridge flying towards 
us, and was shot at by enemy aircraft 
guns. The shells burst all round it, but 
it sailed triumphantly through them all, 
and to our intense relief landed safely 
in our lines with some valuable in- 
formation. 

When the action was at its hottest 
and every gun was busy, a car raced up 
from the valley in a swirling cloud of 
dust. The brakes were jammed hard 
down opposite us, the sidé door opened. 
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‘battery commander, a carel 


Out stepped a well-knit, muscular, 
lithe figure, looking physically fit, 
smart and cool in a well-made khaki 
uniform and red-banded cap. The 
face was a burnt-brick red, the 
moustache white, the eyes alert, wide 
open and “knowing.” A savage, 
obstinate, determined chin dominated 
the face. It was the chin of a strong, 
stubborn nature, the chin of a prize- 
fighter. This was Smith-Dorrien, the 
Commander of the 2nd Army Corps, 
and at this moment the 2nd Corps 
was at grips with the enemy 
With a few rapid strides he had 

reached the battery on our left. asked 
some question of the battery com- 
mander, and at once clapped feld- 
glasses to his eyes and gazed lonz and 
intently at a spot on the other side of 
the valley pointed out to him by the 
battery commander. Our party of 
officers, filled with curiosity, also got 
out field-glasses and focussed in the 
same direction. Our shells could be seen 
bursting on a far ridge, and after a long 
stare we managed to make out what we 
thought were some guns, but we were 
not sure. A few more words to the 
salute. 
and Smith-Dorrien was back in his car, 
which rapidly turned and dis- 
appeared “eyes out” down the dusty 
road up which it had but just come. 


THE FIELD-MARSHAL LEADS 
AS the car disappeared a tremendous 
tifle-fire broke out all along the 
valley beyond the stream. It made one’s 
pulses beat with excitement. The 2nd 
Army Corps was fighting hard in the 
valley at our feet, and Smith-Dorrien 
was down in the valley with his men. 
When the devil’s din was at its 
loudest, another powerful limousine 
coming from the rear pulled up 
opposite us. ‘‘ Go on, go on,”’ shouted 

a voice from the inside, and the car 

again sped on. Inside was Field- 

Marshal Sir John French poring over 

a map held out with both hands over 

his knees. 

His car also disappeared into the 
valley, and we again surmised that 
there must be some big thing going on 
down below to draw thither Field- 
Marshal, Corps Commanders. and 
Divisional Generals. 


AY hour elapsed. All of the batteries 

except one had ceased fire. the 
cracking of our rifles was still heavy but 
more distant and now two cars were 
seen coming slowly towards us from out 
the valley. In the front car were French 
and Smith-Dorrien. We augured that 
all was well, for the car was proceeding 
slowly, and the Field-Marshal w: 
placidly smoking a cigar. Our augury 
was correct. We had forced the passage 
of the Marne, and were grimly in pur- 
suit of the retreating foe. 

















THE GUNS ARE SILENCED 


le the guns were collected by the ad 
ing armies, many to be sent to P: 
London as’ early trophies of war, the limbers 
attached were left on the field. Right, is a field 
where a German battery had made its last 
stand. The limbers, now useless, stand where 
they had been when the guns were served. 
Scattered around them are the wicker 
in which the shells had been packed 
photograph was taken after the action 
Montreuil-aux-Lions during the German retreat 

from the Marne. 
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VICTORY AND ITS PRICE 


When the German Army was rolled b 
across the Marne by the French and Br 
armies the retreat was so hasty that an 
immense number of guns besides other equip- 
ment was cast aside’ by the fleeing invaders. 
A long row of German field guns, such as. that 
above, was a heartening sight to our fighting 
men, ’ But the. British officer's grave, left 
on the field of the Marne, with its rough’ cros 
is a sad reminder of the price of victor 











Barratts 
AIR FIGHTER OF 1914 


At the beginning of the war aerial recon- 
naissance was carried out by intrepid 
young pilots, such as Colonel Strange 
was then. He served continuously from 
1914 to 1919, earning some of the most 
coveted decorations of the Great War. 


offensive; the Anglo-French 

forces were advancing. Instead 
of moving back day by day, there was 
every prospect that we might soon be 
occupying aerodromes we had been 
forced to abandon. The sudden changes 
involved by the movements of the 
armies in the field seemed as likely to 


Geen Jorrre had taken the 
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AERIAL ADVENTURE on 
AISNE and MARNE 


by Lieut.-Col. L. A. Strange, D.S.0., M.C., D.F.C. 


In this chapter Col. Strange gives a magnificently vivid account of aerial adventure 
during the British advance to the Aisne. As a young man before the war he took 


part in several pioneer flights, including the historic race to Manchester. 


He was 


amongst the first to fly to France in August 1914, and saw much early air fighting 


prove embarrassing to us when our men 
were advancing as when they were 
retreating. 

On September 11, for instance, I made 
six flights with Lieut. Rabagliati as 
my passenger, after which I landed to 
report to the Corps headquarters. Un- 
fortunately this had been shifted from 
the locality where I had received over- 
night instructions to make my report. 
Before I realized what the trouble was, 
we found ourselves surrounded at a 
respectable distance by a regiment of 
Zouaves. 

The next five minutes might have 
been amusing to an onlooker, but I 
cannot say I found them so. I was not. 
at all sure of the nationality of these 
troops, and evidently they had decided 
to take no risks about mine. Half a 
dozen rifle bullets whizzed round our 


ENEMY OR ALLY?—THEY TOOK NO CHANCE 
In the first few months of the war both aircraft and anti-aircraft defences were in their infancy, and one of the greatest 


difficulties the defenders met with was to distinguish between enemy and friendly aircraft. 
French sharpshooters on the look out for enemy aeroplanes, and Col. Strange relates in this chapter how they some- 


times gave a very hot time to Allied airmen, 


In this photogra 


spot the distinguishing signs may make it awkward for the pilot. 
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ears. Thena little old French officer on 
a white pony galloped up to our field and 
stopped the shooting. I had not put my 
engine off, but kept it going with the 
switches, and every time I switched on 
to keep it running, rifles all round the 
field went up to the “ present.” The 
French officer remained about two 
hundred yards away from us, where he 
did his best to keep his restive pony 
quiet ; whenever the animal gave him 
a moment’s leisure, he waved a white 
handkerchief frantically up and down. 

Whether this was a token of surrender 
or an incitement to us to give ourselves 
up quietly or merely the anticipation of 
a fond farewell, I could not gather, but 
we thought it best to humour him by 
returning the compliment. I had, how- 
ever, decided that I could not afford to 
waste the time involved in giving him a 





This photograph shows 
h an aeroplane has just been sighted, and inability to 


satisfactory explanation of our identity ; 
I therefore opened up the engine and 
headed the machine in the direction of 
the ancient sportsman, thinking that if 
the soldiers started to shoot at me again 
while I was taking off, the nearer to 
their officer I was the fewer risks T 
should run. 


‘HE pony took fright ut what it very 
naturally thought to be an uncouth 
monster. It bolted, and the officer fell 
off. The foremost Zouaves rushed for- 
ward to pick up and save their officer ; 
those behind them thought discretion 
the better part of valour and rushed 


FIRST FLIGHT OF BRITAIN’S AERIAL ARMY 


Above, the first British army pilot to land in France with his machine, a B.E.2C. He was 
Major H. Harvey Kelly, D.S.O., Royal Irish Regiment, attached Royal Flying Corps. 


He is seen by the haystack studying a map 
at Amiens. The top photograph shows a 


just before he left for France, where he landed 
‘arman biplane on reconnaissance dut 


in 1914, 


The R.F.C. gained high praise from Joffre for its work in the early days of the war. 
Imperial War Museum 


away to save themselves, Consequently 
my Henri Farman took off between the 
flustered old gentleman on the ground 
and his bolting pony ; amid much ex- 
citement and a few odd rifle shots, we 
waved a last farewell and dived behind 
a convenient wood, where we flew low 
until we were out of range before circling 
up to watch the party disperse from a 
safer height. 

The next day I had to take my orders 
direct from the G.S.0.1, of the Sixth 
Division, my duties being rather to 
ascertain the positions of our own troops 
than to locate the enemy. On this work 
I made nine landings in odd fields up 


and down the line and finished the day 
by taking Capt. Furse on a_recon- 
naissance. Late that evening we dropped 
five bombs on a large German bivouac 
north of Soissons, which attention the 
Huns reciprocated by shooting away a 
king post. 

I noticed a few bullet holes in the 
planes, but did not think my Henri 
Farman had sustained any serious 
damage. We judged that we should 
just have time to land at Army Head- 
quarters at Villemontoire with the re- 
connaissance report. We landed all right 
—at least, as far as we ourselves were 
concerned—but the king post collapsed 
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and let down the extension on the top 
plane. That meant a night away from 
the other machines, which had mean- 
while moved to Fére-en-Tardenois. 
And what a night it was! As there 
was a strong wind blowing, I got No. 341 
close up on the lee side of some ricks, 
but she had not been there long before 
a shell landed bang on top of the end- 
most rick to our right and set it on fire. 
There was a fine blaze, but the wind 
blew the flames away from the other 
ticks ; unfortunately the one that was 
on fire gave the Hun gunners a nice 
target for further shooting practice. 


A’ old French farmer came out from 

an adjacent farmhoyse and began to 
talk volubly ; from what I could gather, 
he seemed to be as much excited about 
the war of 1870 as the present one. His 
farm had been in German occupation a 
few days previously ; neither his wife 
nor his daughter had been molested by 
the soldiers, but he was very much con- 
cerned for his ricks, as well as for the 
safety of his two sons, who were fighting 
somewhere in the Vosges. His greatest 
trouble, however, was that the Germans 
had commandeered his best farm horses 
and driven them somewhere across the 
Aisne, but he informed me that he hoped 
to fetch them back in a day or two. I 
thought him somewhat of an optimist, 
but dreamed as little as he did that the 
“ day or two” would lengthen out into 
a period of over four years. 

The old fellow took me back to his 
farm, where he showed me with great 
pride about a hundred sacks of ffour 
that he had annexed from some lorries 
abandoned by the roadside close by. 
After giving me some hot coffee and 
bread and butter, he offered me a bed 
for the night, but I suspected that I 
might find it full of unpleasant bed- 
fellows and so declined, saying that I 
would have to camp out by my machine. 
It was well I did so, for the wind 


developed into a gale, with the result 
that I spent the night devising all sorts 
of schemes to prevent No. 341 being 
blown over. First I discovered a long 
ladder leaning against one of the ricks, 
and laid it across my machine’s skids. 
When I found this insufficient I spent the 
best part of an hour carrying large 
paving stones from the main road about 
a-quarter of a mile away and laying 
them on the ladder to weigh it down. 
As the wind still increased in force, I 
plaited ropes from the straw in the ricks 
and tied the struts down to the ends of 
the ladder ; this seemed to do the trick, 
and as the storm abated in the small 
hours of the morning, I climbed up on a 
tick, burrowed out a cosy hole and slept. 


l was roused by the sound of voices, 

and awoke to find a fierce argument 
going on between the farmer (who 
emphasized the points of his remarks 
with a long single-bore sporting gun) 
and what at first sight appeared to my 
sleepy eyes to be two sailors. They had 
leather top boots, with trousers tucked 
inside them, and woollen sweaters, and 
so I did not realize for the moment that 
they were Germans. 

The old farmer explained to me that 
he had caught them prowling round his 
farm—probably in search of food—and 
apologized to me for not having shot 
them at once but he had no cartridges 
for his gun. The Germans naturally 
did not know, that his weapon was 
harmless, and therefore sought the pro- 
tection they hoped to obtain by sur- 
rendering to any soldiers they might 
find in the vicinity of the aeroplane. 


My appearance was a great relief to 
all parties, because the Germans thought 
they were going to be shot, while the 
farmer imagined they would make off 
in my aeroplane. I am afraid I dis- 
appointed the old chap by not shooting 
them, and even raised doubts in his 
mind about my own nationality when I 
offered them cigarettes. Eventually I 
handed them over to some British troops 
that happened to pass along the road. 


WHIRLED ABOUT LIKE PAPER 


Soon afterwards a tender arrived with 

a new king post for No. 341. From 
its driver I learnt of the havoc wrought 
on our precious machines by the great 
gale in that night of September 13, 
1914. Aeroplanes had been hurled 
across the aerodrome like bits of paper, 
while one Henri Farman was caught by 
a gust of wind which lifted it forty feet 
into the air and then smashed it down 
bang on top of another. When I flew 
back to Feére-en-Tardenois I found 
the aerodrome strewn with smashed 
machines that had been wrecked by the 
storm that night, and I believe that 
barely ten were fit to fly the following 
morning. 

Fére-en-Tardenois was the first aero- 
drome where the R.F.C. spent more 
than two or three successive nights; I 
think we stayed about three weeks there 
while the battle of the Aisne was being 
fought. Looking up the diary I kept at 
the time, I see that its entries for that 
period stress the monotony of con- 
tinually flying over the same ground, 
but, of course, we had then no conception 
of the trench warfare that was to 


THE IRON CROSS CRASHES TO EARTH 
The wings of German aeroplanes were marked on the underside with a black Iron Cross, 


so that they could be identified by their own 
trees touched by the gold of autumn, is the 
down in flames between the Marne and the Aisne on September 11, 1914. 


f 


unners. Here on an open field, ringed with 
are skeleton of a German aeroplane brought 
A“ post-mortem” 


on such a machine as this proved that Britain had at that time little to learn from 
Germany in aeronautical engineering. 
Imperial War Musewn 


stabilize the positions 
armies for so many veal 

I did a lot of artillery observation 
work in those days, my observer gener- 
ally being Capt. Furse, who always used 
to do two shoots a day with his own 
battery. One day I came to the con- 
clusion that anti-aircraft gunfire was 
getting hotter and hotter, but was 
pleased when I found that General 
Pulteney, commanding the 3rd Corps, 
was also aware of the fact, for he sent. 
us a nice little message, expressing his 
admiration of the way we stuck it. 
We felt very heroic, of course, but 
imagine my disgust one day when I 
landed among some French troops and 
was informed by their anti-aircraft 
gunners that my observer and I were 
their prisoners, whom they had shot 
down after firing seventy-seven rounds. 
I think it was only equalled by theirs 
when they discovered the mistake they 
had made, and as both sides expressed 
their feelings in forceful language, the 
incident came near to starting a private 
war between the allies. 


of the opposing 








Aituoucs the battle of the Aisne 
seemed monotonous to us after the 
German retreat ended, it was really 
teeming with interest, as from the air 
we had the unique opportunity to watch 
the proceedings going on behind both 
sides of the firing line. Column after 
column of troops was hurried up to the 
front to be thrown into the long line 
that stretched away to westward, but 
we could only admire the skilled work 
of the French, who bent this line a little 
bit more towards the north every day 
in order to prevent the Germans 
assuming positions which would have 
endangered our contact with our allies. 
At last, the opposing forces settled down 
along a line stretching nearly north and 
south, as everyone will remember from the 
maps that used to appear in the papers. 





HOW SOISSONS SUFFERED — 
DEVASTATION, DEATH AND RECOVERY 


EN and retaken by Germans and 
French several times during the war, 
s suffered not only at the ha 
but of friends. In page 117 the to 

seen from a distance much as it is toda 

wartime ravages gone. Those in this 

give some idea of the terrible devastation 

and subsequent restoration. Right, is the 

shattered tower of the cathedral as it was 

in 1914, and, left, as it is today, restored 
to its old-time graceful symmetry. 


Below, is a street scene in the town in 
1914, with an African Chasseur, two Turcos 
and three British soldiers standing in front 
of a building that. suffered inthe first 
bombardment of September 12 
The bottom photograph shows a scene in 
Soissons, also in 1914, with houses wrecked 
and dead horses lying in the street. 
and Central News 
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DEATH CALLED MY 


COMRADES 


Holocaust in a Wood on the Aisne 


by Corporal John Lucy 


Wuen the British reached the Aisne they crossed the river at several points 
and fierce battles ensued. Corporal (now Captain) Lucy, who in page 60 gave a 
vivid description of the battle of Mons, endured the hardships of the Retreat and 


was amongst the first to come into action on the Aisne. 


With a magnificent command 


of detail he relates, incident by incident, his experiences of a day of bloody fighting 
and records with simple dignity the loss of his brother of the same Irish battalion 


ur advance continued steadily 
O as the Germans were driven 
back from the Marne. Their 
rearguards showed some resistance every 
day, and occasionally we picked up 
stragglers and wounded from the enemy 
army. Although we took our turn in 
our brigade at advanced guard and out- 
post duties, our battalion did not really 
cross swords with the enemy again until 
September 14. On that day, and on 
the few days preceding it, rain fell, and 
we were not very comfortable either in 
bivouac or on the line of march. The 
weather began to get cold. 

On the evening of September 13 a 
British aeroplane, one of the few the 
British Army possessed, approached us 
from the German side, and, wheeling 
around, alighted in a field to the right 
of our marching columns. The flying 
officer climbed slowly out of his heavy 
kit, did not wait to find an officer, but 
shouted to us all: “There they are, 
waiting for you up there, thousands of 
them.” And he waved his right arm 
towards the wooded heights, across the 
river Aisne, some three miles away. 


Then he composed himself, and asked 
for the nearest battalion commander. 
We showed him the riding figure of our 
colonel at the head of our unit. 


But we did not fight that day. We 


went into bivouac on the south side of 


WELCOME BARK OF THE GUNS 


the river and had a meal before resting 
for the night. 

Early next morning a battery of our 
field-guns came into action near our 
bivouac. They were camouflaged with 
green branches of trees, and appeared to 
be firing across the river at some target 
in the woods on the other side. 

The tone of the orders given us, the 
close inspection of our ammunition, and 
our rapid fall-in showed.that there was 
immediate work ahead. We marched 
on quickly down the sloping south side 
of the river valley to the river Aisne, 
passing close to other guns in action, 
and making way for the ammunition 
wagons which were feeding the batteries. 

Tt was a fine fresh morning, and we 
moved on, exhilarated by a feeling of the 
unexpected, down a wet leafy lane, until 
we came to an open space between the 
woods and the southern bank of the river, 
where we made our first deployment. 

We gripped our rifles hard. We felt 
on the edge of a fresh battlefield, with 





To the men in the front line no sound was more heartening than the whizz of the shells from 


their own guns flying over their heads towards the foe. 


Above is the battery of field guns, 


camouflaged with branches of trees, which did its “ strafe ” every morning near Corporal 


Lucy's bivouac. 


Below is a similar battery drawn by heavy draught horses moving into 


action, and that, too, will soon be pounding the German line. 





the curtain about to go up, and looked 
all about our front for the direction of 
the first threat of danger. 

Our shells swished close overhead on 
their way to the dominating heights on 
the far bank, and presently enemy shrap- 
nel whipped and cracked above us. A 
curse or two expressed the nausea which 
every man with a stomach experiences 
when he feels helpless under a rain of 
slivers of steel and bullets hurled at him 
by an enemy two miles or so out of rifle 
shot. 

My company tumed right on gaining 
the river and moved section by section 
in single file east along the river bank, 
and from time to time we halted a 
moment to crouch or lie flat behind 
tussocks of grass lining the bank, as 
the enemy shell-fire increased. We were 
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making for the railway bridge east. of 
Vailly, which at that moment was being 
recrossed by an English regiment. re- 
tiring out of action from the northern 
side of the river. The bridge had been 
blown up by the Germans, and was now 
under steady observed shrapnel fire— 
rather heavy stuff, too, judging by the 
sounds of the bursts and the dense 
rolling clouds above and about it. 


AS we approached the bridge we saw 

that it was completely wrecked ; a 
tangled mass of ironwork, most of which 
was submerged, with a dead horse held 
against it by the current, and only a 
line of single planks, which sagged in 
the middle, as a means of getting over. 
This line of single planks was hastily 
and precariously rigged against what 
was left of the iron supports of the rail- 
way bridge. A nasty proposition. 

We did not wait to contemplate it. 
A fresh English regiment crossed over 
as we drew nearer, and we “ blondined ” 
across it, section by section, close under 
the bursting shells. No casualties 
occurred near me but shouts of alarm 
from behind showed that the following 
company had caught it. We did not turn 
to see. We heard that some of those hit 
had fallen into the river. Our command- 
ing officer, with his usual bravery, stood 
upon a height on the south bank, just 
close to the bridge, during the whole 
time taken by his battalion to cross. 

On gaining the other side we found the 
regiment which had preceded us dis- 
appearing towards our right front as it 
worked up the hill through the trees 
and undergrowth. We deployed rapidly 
into attack formations. A shrapnel 
bullet penetrated my haversack and 
tore into the middle of a folded towel 
inside it. I felt startled and angry at 
the tug it gave and at my narrow escape, 
and pushed on with the others. The 
Germans had seen us cross over, and 
were now firing salvos at us. Our com- 
pany commander was hit in the arm. 

Two or three other officers of the fol- 
lowing companies were also hit and a 
good many men were knocked out, but: 


we did not miss them in the excitement. 


We went on steadily uphill, seeing 
nothing of the enemy. We had hardly 
cleared the shelled area near the bridge 
when bullets began whistling about us. 
We must have been within a couple of 
hundred yards of enemy riflemen, but 
though we looked hard through the 
undergrowth we could not see them. 
We cursed them, and relying on the 
luck of soldiers we bowed our heads 
a little, shut our jaws and went: 
stubbornly on. Quicker we went, on 
to our toes and crouching lower. 
In for a penny, in for a pound, quicker 


and quicker to get it over. Their rifles 
cracked sharply now, and the whistle 
and whine of bullets passing wide 
changed to the startling bangs of bullets 
just missing one. The near rattle of 
machine-guns sent our hearts thumping, 
until we sounded them on the front of 
the English on our right. They were 
getting it hotter. The rifle-fire in front 
ceased gradually, and we pushed on 
harder still. 

Our own shells were now bursting a 
short distance ahead, just beyond a 
crest line clearly visible to us. This line 
marked the near edge of a large plateau, 
and as we made it in a last rush we 
found this plateau edge forming a small 


The British Army showed indomitable valour during the crossing of the Aisne. 
bridge, across gap in which Corporal Lucy and his comrades passed on September 13, 


4914, ona single line of planks under fire, has now been rebuilt. 








The 
he gallant deed has been 


commemorated by a plaque (top photograph) bearing the words “Pont des Anglais, 13 
Septembre 1914.” Below, the bridge as it is today spanning the tranquil waters of the Aisne. 
Photos, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


continuous cliff of chalk varying from 
two to four feet high, giving good 
protection from bullets and fair cover 
from shell-fire. Automatically we halted 
here, and our officers ordered us to 
improve the position by digging. 

We missed some of our number when 
we had a look round after taking a 
breather. They had fallen quietly in 
battle, almost unnoticed, for in the 
attack the dead and wounded are soon 
out of sight behind. On the whole the 
enemy riflemen had been rotten shots. . . 


oO company had been forward in the 

attack which gained the plateau, 
and was now called into reserve. 
Another company took our place in 
the front, and we went underground 
into conveniently situated large caves, 
a little distance in rear of the line. 
The medical officer had opened up his 
dressing station at the mouth of one 
cave, and was already busy attending 
to the wounded and the dead. He went 
along the line of those who had been 
hit, and his preliminary test for life in 
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each lying figure seemed to be a pinch 
under the jaw. Those he found to be 
dead he ordered to be taken out into 
the open, and waved the most 
dangerously wounded towards his 
assistants for immediate attention. He 
wasted no words. 


We had hardly entered the caves 
when the Germans counter-attacked, 
and we were at once ordered to stand 
up and fall in ready to go to help our 
people outside. The sound of the battle 
heard from the caves was awe-inspring. 
Clouds of smoke from bursting shells 
obscured the already dim light which 
filtered through the cave mouth. Heavy 
shells crumpled into the earth roof of 
our shelter and shook us. . 

Projectiles whined and crashed at 
varying distances, and machine-guns 
rat-tat-tatted. The indistinct figures 
of stretcher-bearers collecting dead 
and wounded moved unceasingly in 
the cloudy light of the cave mouth. 

We felt trapped, and wished our- 

selves outside fighting, instead of 

standing restless in the semi-darkness. 


pt 




















The appalling noise of the conflict 
outside made us all very anxious as to 
the progress of the enemy counter- 
attack. We got nervy and fidgeted and 
avoided each other’s eyes. One interested 
soldier at the cave mouth morbidly 
occupied himself by passing in the names 
of the latest dead and wounded. I did 
not want to hear them, and though I 
listened with strained ears my mind 
could not cope with the situation. 
Each fresh name bludgeoned my brain. 


| nap hardly envisaged one strong man 

lifeless and gone when another name 
followed. The casualties appeared to 
be very numerous. A great sense of 
misery and loss began to possess me as 
the litany of familiar names continued, 
and I moved over to my brother’s 
platoon to be near him. He appeared 
to be absolutely calm, and his bearing 
had the effect of putting me at ease, 
so I went back to my own section very 
soon. 

The German attack ceased. It had 
been beaten back with heavy loss, and 
all became quiet agains On examination 
we found that the casualties were not 
at all as bad as we had thought... . 

We were now to learn a bitter lesson. 

We were ordered to fall in outside 
the caves, and out we went, shying a 
bit at the sight of blood-dripping 
stretchers propped against the wall of 
the cave mouth. Outside we saw some 
of our dead lying in grotesque positions. 

A few of these had previously cut 
their long trousers into shorts during 


the hot August weather, and now they 
looked like slain schoolboys. This 
impression was enhanced by the peaceful 
and youthful looks on their dead faces. 
A hollow in the ground about ten yards 
from the caves was filled with bandaged 
wounded, with whom we conversed. 
They did not seem very much distressed ; 
one or two groaned in low voices, 
others had dilated pupils, and looked 
surprised in a rather silly fashion, 
wondering about their wounds, I 
supposed, while a few unimpressed ones 
smoked philosophically. 

I was looking keenly at this picture 
of our wounded, and thinking how 
good and brave they were, and also 
envying those with slight wounds who 
would go away back to England, or, 
with luck, to Ireland, when the scene 
suddenly changed. A rising tearing 
noise like that of an approaching 
train heralded the arrival of a heavy 
shell. Nearer and nearer it came and 
we all crouched down where we were. 
The wounded squirmed lower down in 
their hollow. 

We closed our teeth to the shattering 
burst, which seemed right on top of 
us, and then after a pause and a deep 
breath I slowly raised my head to see 
that the shell had exploded precisely 


over the hollow and killed every one 
of the wounded. 


“Lead on, “A’ Company,” and we 
moved forward to the front line in 
answer to the order, glad to get off at 
once from the immediate scene of that 
awful tragedy. We halted on familiar 


BACK TO THE LIFE OF CAVEMEN 


In this chapter Corporal John Lucy tells how the caves in the high ground through which 
the Aisne flows were used as dug-outs. They also served as dressing stations and regimental 


headquarters, as in this photograph. 


In all of them the troops went back to the life of 


cavemen and found in nature’s handiwork shell-proof quarters far better than anything 
that man could build. 
Prom Mons to Ypres with French,” by F. Coleman 





ground, under cover of the little cliff of 
chalk which we had manned yesterday. 

An occasional shell burst behind us 
in the woods, and some very large ones 
were sighing over our heads, high up, on 
their way to Vailly a mile below us on 
the river bank. Just as we came to 
the little cliff, the officer commanding a 
company on our right came striding 
towards us, a tall, gaunt captain with 
the light of battle in his eve. A very 
religious man he was, too, always 
talking about duty, and a great Bible 
reader. Tall, sinewy, with pale face and 
pale-blue eyes, colourless hair, and a 
large, untidy, colourless moustache, he 
came at us looking for blood. He 
reminded me of a grisly Don Quixote. 


DON QUIXOTE ATTACKS 

« Ty have gone,” he cried jubilantly 

and with certainty, in a cracked 
voice. “ All the Germans have gone away, 
except about one platoon, which I have 
located in that wood to our left front. 
intend to capture that enemy platoon 
with my company, but I want volunteers 
from ‘A’ company to move across the 
open to support me, while I work 
forward through the wood, which enters 
the left of my company line. Now, who 
will volunteer ?”” 

I suppose he knew very well that the 
native pride of Irish troops could be 
depended on. Anyway, the whole of 
“A” Company immediately volun- 
teered to assist. The officer selected the 
two nearest platoons, which happened 
to be mine and my brother’s. He then 
sent Muldoon, one of my platoon, up a 
tree to look across the plateau at the 
wood, in order to confirm the presence 
of the enemy for our edification. ‘* Mul,” 
as we called him, shinned up, and 
presently shouted down: “ Yes, there 
they are, I can see them in the woods.” 


“Goon,” said the officer. “‘ A’ 
Company’s two platoons will 

move forward in line from here, keeping 
parallel to the right edge of the wood, 
as soon as my company gets going,” and 
Don Quixote went off rapidly to launch 
his attack. A rifle shot aimed at 
“Mul” cut short that lad’s curiosity, 
and he slid grinning and safe to the 
ground. We fixed our bayonets, as the 
enemy were close, and sorted ourselves 
by sections along the plateau edge, 
searching for easy places to surmount 
so as to get on to the level of the plateau. 
It cannot be said that the operation 
was very well organized. It was all 
too rapid, and we got no definite 
objective, our task being to engage 
any enemy on our front by advancing 
to find him and attack him. My 
brother's platoon suddenly got the 
order, unheard by me, and up went the 
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men on to the open grassland, led by 
their officer. Denis went ahead, abreast 
with this officer, too far in front of his 
section, I thought. He carried his rifle 
with the bayonet fixed threateningly 
at the high port, and presented a good 
picture of the young leader going into 
battle. 

Not quite necessary for a lance- 
corporal. He was exposing himself un- 
necessarily and would be one of the 
first to be shot at. I raised myself high 
over the parapet of our cliff, and 
shouted to him: “ Take care of your- 
self,” and I blushed at such a display 
of anxiety in the presence of my com- 
rades, My brother steadied a moment 
in a stride which was beginning to break 
into a steady run forward, and looking 
back over his shoulder winked re- 
assuringly at me, The beggar would wink. 





Forwarp he went, and out of my sight 
for ever. I had to forget him then, 

because Lieutenant Waters drew his . m anil Sparc uml Genes 

sword and signalled us. We rose from SINISTER BIRDS MAKE THEIR NEST IN THE ROOF 


cover and doubled forward over the Hidden machine guns ferociously spitting death at the attacking troops inflicted terrible 
urass to the right of my brother's pla- slaughter on all the armies from the beginning to the end of the war. | The incident described 

‘ : i by Corporal John Lucy is illustrated by these two photographs. “Above, German machine 
FQOI, here wes, be lacoted silence. gunners are hoisting their ugly weapon to its eyrie in the roof, while below, it is in position 
We could see fairly level wooded country Waiting to mow down its human targets. 








and some cottages to our immediate 
front, backed by more broken land- 
seape. With a sinking heart I realized 
that our extended line made an excel- 
lent target, as we topped a slight rise, 
and went on fully exposed across flat 
country without the slightest cover. 
The Germans were waiting for us, 
holding fire. 

As we cleared the crest a murderous 
hail of missiles raked us from an invi- 
sibleenemy. The line staggered under 
this smash of machine-gun, rifle and 
shell-fire, and I would say that fully 
half our men fell over forward on to 
their faces, either killed or wounded. 
Some turned over on to their backs, 

and others churned about convulsively. 
With hot throats the remainder of us 
went on, as there is no halt in the attack 
without an order. 


TH wood on our left, through which 

the other company was advancing, 
seemed on fire, as it sparkled with 
bursting enemy shells, and then became 
almost hidden under a pall of rolling 
smoke. The wood was a shell-trap, and 
the company had “ bought it,” as the 
troops curtly say. More men fell, but 
my section still went strongly. “Two 
men of the nearest section to our left 
fell, and both immediately sat up and 
began to tear open their First Field 
Dressings. They had been hit low, in 
the legs. A builet ripped through the 
sole of my right boot as I ran on and 
jerked my own leg aside. For the next 
few paces I kept stamping my right 





foot on the ground, testing it, and half 
expecting to see blood spurt from the 
lace holes. This low fire was a bloody 
business, and most efficient—the kind 
of stuff we were taught ourselves. 
I believe I was now beginning to get 
really afraid of these Germans. 

The high rate of concentrated fire 
continued, and the men were now 
advancing in a very thin line, with 
thost of their number scattered on the 
grass behind. No officer remained. 
A sergeant on the left shouted and the 
men nearest him got down into the 
prone position. We followed suit and 
hastily threw ourselves flat on the 
grass. Hardly had we done so when 
a machine-gun raked the whole line, 
a weak and feeble line now, and shot 
accurately home into it. 

Some of the lying men flapped 
about; others, shot through the head, 
jerked their faces forward rapidly 
and lay still. I trembled with fear 
and horror. 


ys was a holocaust. The relentless 
spray of the deadly machine-gun 
traversed back along the line from the 
left towards us. The Catholic soldiers 
blessed themselves in a final act of 
resignation. But the curve of the 
traverse came luckily short as it swept 
across my section, and it traced the 
ground in front. Little spurts of earth 
showed the strike of each group of 
bullets, a few yards before our faces. 

This was more perilous than shots 
going over our heads, because the 
bullets ricochetted, shrieking like some 
infernal cat-fight all about us, but 
it was better than being hit direct. 
By lucky chance or instinct I saw the 
enemy machine-gun. There it was, 
mounted daringly on the roof of a 
cottage, close to the left side of a chim- 
ney, about six hundred yards away, 
and directly to my front. With all my 
strength I shrieked the range, described 
the target, and ordered five rounds 
rapid fire. There was a heartening 
response as we opened fire at the first 
and only target we had seen in this 
terrible attack. 

In about four seconds some thirty 
bullets were whistling about that dark 
spot near the chimney as we slammed in 
our rapid fire, glad to have work to do, 
and gloriously, insanely, and incredibly 
the German gun stopped firing, and then 
it disappeared as it was quickly with- 
drawn behind the roof. 

“ Fire at the roof below the ridge of 
the house, about three feet down,” I 
ordered exultantly, and I could have 
whooped for joy, I was now command- 
ing effectively. Damn the rest of the 
enemy fire. Their rifle-fire was always 
poor, anyway, and blow the shells. 


They might hit you and they might not. 
There was none of the deadly accuracy 
of the machine-gun in these other 
weapons of the enemy. I breathed a 
long breath of relief and looked about. 
T looked right and left at my section 
to see that all were firing. Bugler 
Tymble had been wounded in the right 
arm, and having discarded his equip- 


ment, was moving away back. The: 


others on the left were firing well and 
steadily. On my right, the nearest 
figure lay still with his face in the grass. 
I roared: “Are you hit?” and he 
raised his head to show a grinning face. 
I got angry and shouted at the scrim- 
shanker: ““ Why the hell don’t you 
fire?” and the man began to laugh. 
I did not know him well. He had 
arrived with the first reinforcement only 
about ten days before. He laughed and 
laughed and dug his face back in the 
grass. It was no grim joke, as I then 
suspected. The man was hysterical 
with fear. I did not know hysteria, 
and could not understand him. 

Some wounded had bandaged them- 
selves and had continued to fight. The 
sight of them made me madder, and I 
edged towards the laugher, swearing at 
him, and I struck him twice in the ribs 
with my rifle butt. That steadied him, 
though his grin turned to a look of 
terror. I threatened him with a court- 
martial, and told him to pull his socks 
up. This sounded damn silly in the 
circumstances, even to myself, so I crept 
back to my central position to supervise 
the actions of more useful men. 

THEIR SWORDS KILLED THEM 
Mvzroon rose some yards to my left 

with his face covered in blood, 

which poured down on to his jacket and 
equipment. He had been shot through 
the top of the head. He came to me 
and asked for the platoon sergeant. I 
said “‘ What for? Go back,” and he 
said, “No, got to report first.” And 
report he did, going down that awful 
line, under heavy fire, spurred by a most 
soldierly but ridiculous conscience to 
ask permission to fall out. He got back 
safe, with a peculiar wound, not at all 
fatal, for the bullet had hit him near 
the top of the head and passed under 
his scalp and out at the back, without 
injuring his skull. . . . 

We were still in great jeopardy, 
losing men every moment. Nine 
officers of the two companies—all we 
had—were knocked out. They fell 
forward in the advance waving their 
naked swords. 

The Germans, aided by the flashes 
of these out-of-date weapons, had 
concentrated their fire with success 
on our leaders. Two officers had been 
killed and seven wounded. From this 
date swords went out of fashion. 
Our attack had been a fiasco. 
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Without officers, and sorely stricken, 
we still held on, until a sergeant waved 
us back, so we rose and returned to 
where we had started, exhausted and 
disappointed. Some of the men walked 
back to Vailly. The Germans followed 
up our short retreat with shells, and 
worried us with more casualties among 
the few survivors. This was very harass- 
ing, almost the last straw. Our casual- 
ties had already amounted to one 
hundred and fifty, more than half the 
strength of the two unfortunate com- 
panies. 

A sliver of shell hit the hysterical 
laugher of the front line and sent 
him all diddery. It struck him in the 
foot, and completely out of control 
he rushed limping for sympathy to me, 
shouting : “ Oh, oh, Corporal, what shall 
Ido?” Some one seized him, disarmed 
him, took off his boots, and led him 
away, still groaning: “Oh, Corporal, 
Corporal, Corporal.” My vials of sym- 
pathy were emptied, and I was glad to 
see the last of him. 


A youne Cork man named Lane came 

smiling towards me, with his arm 
in a sling. He was of my brother's 
platoon. I asked him about Denis, and 
he gave me the glad news that he, too, 
was slightly wounded in the arm, and 
had gone down to the village of Vailly 
with some other wounded. I was 
pleased and relieved. 

The next few minutes reminded me of 
Butler’s picture of the Crimean roll-call, 
when the senior N.C.O.s listed our 
casualties from information given by 
the survivors : “08 Corrigan ?”” 
“Dead, Sergeant.” “I saw him too.” 
“Right, killed in action. Any one 
seen 23 Murphy?” No answer. 
“Right, missing.” ‘* What about 
MacRory? Anyone see MacRory coming 
back after he was hit?” No answer. 
“Right, wounded and missing,” and 
the sergeant’s stubby pencil scribbled 
on. The depleted company moved back 
the short distance to reserve and 
grouped in little parties to discuss their 
experiences. I left them, to seek the 
orderly-room clerk, who verified that 
my brother's name had been submitted 
in the list of wounded of his platoon. 

The clerk would not tell me the total 
casualties. He had been forbidden to 
speak about them. 

Actually my brother was lying dead 
out in front, about three hundred yards 
away, all this time, and I did not get 
to know this for days. Only one man 
of his section had come back alive. 

That I did not know either. After 
some days this survivor told me that 
my brother was killed with the rest of 
the section by shell-fire. He also 


confirmed that he had been wounded 
first. Volunteers from other companies 
were called for, and these went out, 
when darkness fell, to. bring in the 
wounded. They worked all night and 
suffered casualties themselves. 


T# company on the left had got a bad 
hammering. Their wood was now 
a shambles of wrecked trees and human 
bodies. Men had fallen in heaps under 
the intense shell concentration, yet the 
stout fellows had pushed on, and actually 
entered and captured a German trench, 
and brought back several enemy 
prisoners, among whom were some 
gunner observers. 
These gunners had a knob instead of 
a spike on the top» of their helmets 
[see the photograph in this page]. 
The strange enemy field-grey uniforms 
made some of us feel bitter, but as we 
continued to look at them cold reason 
told us that they were only troops like 
ourselves, and not so straight-backed 
either. They looked pale and scared. 





GERMAN HOWITZERS, THEN AND NOW 
In the first two years of the war the German artillery, except for guns of small calibre, was 
immensely superior to that of the Allies, and since then has developed apace, though not 


more rapidly than that of other Powers. Here are German guns, then and now. 


In the 


upper photograph are German howitzers in 1914, now little more than museum pieces, while 
below are German howitzers of today photographed during the manoeuvres of 1938,’ when 
Herr Hitler saw a display of Germany’s latest achievements in rearmament. 


The warlike commander of the left 
company, bleeding from several wounds 
in various parts of his body, and looking 
more fanatical than ever, would not 
have any of his hurts dressed until he 
had interrogated his prisoners. He 


questioned them in German, and was 
removed from them with difficulty and 
made to lie on a stretcher. 

Some of our wounded lying out did 
not wait for rescue. They crawled and 
hobbled in of their own accord. One 
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man presented a wild appearance, 
coming in half naked. He had been 
peppered with shrapnel, and had 
stripped himself under fire out there to 
look at his wounds. A man is always 
urgently curious about his wounds. 
Blotches of blood showed up startlingly 
on the white body of this half-naked 
fellow, who was a man who had knocked 
me out with bare fists in what already 
seemed the far-off days of peace. A 
ghastly sight, and he was simply full of 
abuse. He cursed us for not trying 
harder, and told us we had disgraced 
ourselves. A hardy fighter indeed, but 
we had had our bellyful, and were in 
no mood to listen to his recriminations. 


HE was soundly cursed at in turn, and 

left us with a bitter twist on his 
thin lips, still reviling us with the vitu- 
peration of Belfast’s back streets, while 
his red hands wandered unconsciously 
from wound to wound. 

He repelled us, and as he looked strong 
on his legs we left him to his own 
devices. 

‘An inquisitive corporal from one of 
the companies that had remained be- 
hind approached one Cordwain, asking 
him what the attack was like and the 
strength of the opposition we met with. 

“Hell’s bells!” said tall Cordwain, 
as he remembered the intensity and 
variety of fire we had endured. “ We 
met the whole of Von Kluck’s lousy 
army, and the bloody German navy 
as well.” 

And he spat reflectively over the hot 
muzzle of his rifle. 






























Soissons was our headquarters 

during September and till the 
date we left in October 1914, and it 
was during this eventful period that all 
the great stirring events “ on the Aisne ” 
took place. “On the Aisne”: how much 
of tragedy and pathos, of great deeds, 
of gallant deaths, stubborn fighting, 
and indomitable courage are associated 
with those words ? 

On the night after our arrival at 
Mont de Soissons, the ambulance officers 
were sitting about eleven o'clock round 
a table in the old dining-room of the 
chateau, when an urgent order arrived 
from headquarters to send doctors, 
stretcher - bearers and ambulance 
wagons with equipment to Missy. The 
orders were for the ambulances to get 
to Missy in the dark, pick up the 
wounded, and at all costs to come out 
again in the dark. To get to Missy, 
which was situated on the far side of 
the Aisne, we would have to cross the 
river, and—reading between the lines 
of this definite order to get in under 


T" ancient chateau-farm of Mont de 





MONSIGNOR’S MEDALS 


In this photograph “ Monsignor,” the 
Roman Catholic chaplain who worked 
with Dr. Martin’s Field Ambulance, and 
whose bravery and self-sacrifice he praises 
so highly, is seen distributing religious 
medals to Belgian soldiers. They were no 
doubt doubly acceptable when’ received 
from one whom Dr. Martin says was 
himself “the bravest of the brave.” 
From Dr. Martin's “ Surgeon in Khaki” 


*34 September 14-15, 1914 


DEVIL’S ORCHESTRA- 


Personally Conducted on the Aisne 


by A. A. Martin, M.C., Ch.B. 


THE author, who as an officer of the Field Ambulance 5th Division described (in 
page 133) the crossing of the Marne, here continues his enthralling narrative in the 


bloody shambles of the Aisne. 


His hero in this chapter is a gallant Roman Catholic 


padre who worked hour after hour amongst the wounded, under heavy shell fire, 
oblivious of all danger and bringing consolation to men in their death agonies 


cover of darkness and get out again 
in the dark—one could see that our 
night ride was to be a somewhat 
perilous one. 

Section C, the section to,which I was 
attached, was ordered to undertake 
the task, and at twelve o’clock, on a 
piteh-dark rainy night, our section 
was ready to move off. We had five 
wagons, with the complete personnel 
of one section. Major B—— was in 
command, with Lieutenant I—— and 
myself as the other medical officers, 
and with us Monsignor, the Catholic 
chaplain attached to our field ambulance, 
also came as a volunteer. Monsignor 
was the salt of the earth, and whenever 
he thought that he could be of service 
to our wounded men he was there. 
Behind the priest there was more than 
a soupcon of the knight-errant, who 
warmed at the thought of a dangerous 
adventure. 


Msrortune dogged us from the start. 

We had but one map; and as 
nobody could give us any directions, that 
was our only guide. We mapped out 
the route : Mont de Soissons to Serches— 
Serches to Venizel on the banks of the 
Aisne, where was the bridge by which 
we were to cross the river; Venizel 
to Bucy le Long, and thence to Missy. 
Altogether, we reckoned that we had 
seven or eight miles at least to go; 
but it proved to be a “long, long way 
to Tipperary.” 

After being five minutes on the 
march we discovered that we were on 
the wrong road, and it took twenty 
minutes to turn the wagons on the 
narrow, muddy pav$ and get on again. 
Passing through Serches, we turned to 
the left and followed the road through 
a valley leading to the banks of the 
Aisne. Here again we were nearly off 
on a wrong road, and lost about another 
twenty minutes righting ourselves. ‘The 
country was intersected with roads not 
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indicated on our map. We now got on to 
a narrow road dipping sharply down 
towards a clump of trees, and here 
one of our wagons slipped over the 
embankment, and one of the horses was 
killed. We could not get the wagon 
up again, so abandoned it and pushed 
on with our remaining four wagons, 
water cart, and supply wagon. The loss 
of this wagon was a serious blow to us, 
as events will show. 


Ww reached Venizel right on the banks 

of the Aisne, and learned to our 
chagrin that the fine stone bridge had 
been destroyed by the German artillery 
that day. ‘The engineers with super- 
human energy had just about completed 
a pontoon bridge. We were kept waiting 
here for an hour. Then, one wagon at 
a time, we got across, The bridge was 
very doubtfully lit at either end by 
darkened lanterns, and one seemed to 
be very close to the swift current of the 
Aisne, already in flood. At the far side 
of the bridge our progress was again 
very slow for some time, as we had to 
meander gingerly between the trenches 
dug for the men who were holding the 
bridge-end. 

Our road lay now along a flat plain, 
curving to the right. ‘The night was very 
dark and ominously silent. Our men 
were forbidden to talk or smoke cigar- 
ettes, as we were approaching the 
enemy lines. Reaching Bucy le Long, we 
inquired the way from a Scottish officer 
who was standing near a stone well on 
the village street. All his men were 
alert and under arms and expecting an 
attack at any moment. The officer, 
speaking with the good Doric accent, 
indicated our way and told us to hurry 
on and get under cover, as Missy was 
very “nasty” just then and they 
expected a German attack. 

We realized by this time that we 
might get into Missy in the dark, but 
by no possibility could we bring the 


wounded out in the dark ; and by the 
serious preparations for tepelling an 
attack in the village street we knew that 
we could not get out in daylight. 11 
looked as if we were soon to be in the 
thick of that most sanguinary of all 
forms of war—street fighting. 


of dawn 






AS the first doubtful streaks 
appeared we reached Mi 
The main street of the village was full 
of men of the Norfolks and Cheshires, 
all up and armed, and awaiting the 
Germans. There had been a very hot 
irmish outside the village on the 
previous afternoon, and the Norfolk 
and Cheshires had lost heavily. It 
the wounded from this mélée that we 
were to get to. A cheery Norfolk 
sergeant directed us down a small lane 
to the right of the street, telling us that 
there were a lot of badly hit men some- 
where at the bottom of the lane. The 
lane was too narrow to admit of our 
ambulances, so they were parked in 
front of a baker’s shop and the horses 
were taken out. We hurried down the 
lane and found the wounded men. 

Dawn was breaking and shafts of 
grey light and shadow were thrusting 
through the darkn Then, like a clap 
of thunder, the German batteries opened 
d from that moment till nightfall 
ed through one of the most hellish 
artillery duels that any mortal man 
could imagine. A tornado of shot and 
shell swept across that beautiful Aisne 
valley. 

It seemed as if all the fiends of hell 
were let loose. The noise was deafen- 
ing, ear-splitting, the bursting of the 
shells, the mighty upheavals of earth 
where the shells struck, the falling 
trees, falling masonry, crashing church 
steeples, the rolling and bounding of 
stones from walls struck by these 
titanic masses of iron travelling at 
lightning speed, the concussion of the 
air, the screeching, whisking, and 
sighing of the projectiles in their flight, 
made an awful scene of destruction 
and force. 

















AP? toaill this the snarling, type-writer 

note of the Maxims, the angry 
phut of the Mauser bullet as it struck a 
house or a gate, and the crackling roars 
from our Enfields—truly it was the 
de orchestra, and the devil himself 
was whirling the fiery baton. The steeple 
of the village church was struck fairly 
by a German shell, and with a mighty 
crash the stones were hurled madly on 
to the road down which we had but just 
passed, and killed one of our hor 
Another shell plunged right into the old 
church and sent its roof in a clattering 
hail over the surrounding houses. 

A stone house at the top of our alley- 
way got another shell and was levelled 
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PEACE—WITH DEATH LURKING NEAR 


crossing near Venizel, through wl 
ul garden leaning over the fence just as they may have done 





Dr. Martin passed. A 
But only 800 yards away, 


German infantry are lining the trenches, and at any moment may bring death and destruction 
where as yet there is unbroken peace. 


to the ground, killing two women who 
were inside. The corner of the building 
in which we were located was struck by 
a passing shell and a huge hole was 
ripped out of the solid masonry. 
Shrapnel burst over the house, in the 
garden in front, on the doors of the 
house, on the roof, and down the alley. 
Our red cross flag and Union Jack were 
badly holed with shrapnel. At the 
kitchen door a large piece of shell fell, 
sending mud and gravel against the 
windows and into the room. 








A railway line ran past the foot of 
our garden, and stretching from this 
railway line to the banks of the Aisne 
in the distance was a wide grassy 
meadow on which some cows were 
grazing. A thicket of tall trees, sur- 
rounding a small farmhouse, was situ- 
ated to the right of the meadow. This 
house was the headquarters of Count 
Gleichen, the commander of the 15th 
Brigade. The Germans evidently were 
aware of this fact, for the first shots they 
fired at break of day were at this 
house. 
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ow for the story of our wounded at. 
Missy. When we got down our 
alley at dawnon thiseventful morning we 
found eighty-four grievously wounded 
men. Ina little stone fowlhouse to the 
left of the alley, fourteen men were 
lying packed close together. There was 
no place to put one’s foot in trying to 
walk over them. To the right of the 
alley a gate opened into a gravel yard 
of a fine two-storied stone house, a very 
old and solidly built building. The 
house formed three sides of a square ; 
a beautiful flower garden with a rose 
pergola formed the fourth side. The 
gravel yard was in the centre. The 
lower story of this building, with the 
exception of the kitchen and an adjoin- 
ing room, consisted of stables, granazies, 
saddlery rooms, and coachhouse. 

Lying on the floors of the stable, 
kitchen, etc., were wounded men. They 
had all been wounded the previous 
evening in an attack on the enemy 
concealed in a wood. The wounded in 
the small fowlhouse were carried, under 
shrapnel fire, across the alley to the 





big house and placed in the room ad- 
joining the kitchen and in the saddlery 
room. The cooks made up a big fire and 
soon had hot water boiling. The three 
medical officers were soon rapidly at 
work. The first case attended to was 
that of a young soldier of the Norfolks 
who had been struck by a shell in the 
abdomen ... Under chloroform we did 
what we could. He died painlessly 
four hours afterwards. 

There were many bad shell wounds 
of the head ; one necessitating a trephin- 
ing operation. One poor fellow had his 
tongue half blown off. The loose bit 
was stitched on. The compound frac- 
tures were ‘numerous and of a very bad 
type, associated with much shattering 
of the bone. Four men died during the 
day, but our arrival and timely help 
undoubtedly saved many men. We made 
the poor fellows as comfortable as we 
could, and we were incessantly busy 
from the moment we entered this blood- 
stained place. 

I personally shall never forget the 
sight of these poor, maimed, bleeding, 
dying and dead men crowded together 
in those outhouses, with not a soul near 
them to help, and I am more than thank- 
ful that I was privileged to be of service 
and to employ my professional skill to 
help them in their dire hour of need. We 
knew that we were in a tight corner. 
We expected that at any moment we 
would be all blown to pieces; we did 
not know how we were to get these men 
back to our own lines. 


A SPLENDID PRELATE 


| seNtIONED previously that when our 

ambulance got orders to go to Missy, 
Monsignor, the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain, volunteered to come with us. It 
is difficult to attempt to write of our 
brave Monsignor, He was the bravest 
of the brave. When the three medical 
officers were working hard with the 
wounded—dressing, operating, anaes- 
thetizing—Monsignor was very busy, 
too, He made hot soups, hot coffee, pre- 
pared stimulating drinks, set orderlies 
to work tosee that every man who could 
take nourishment got it. 

This splendid prelate carried straw 
with his own hands and made pillows 
and beds for our men. He took off boots 
and cut off bloody coats and trousers 
in order to help the work of the sur- 
geons. He rummaged in a cellar in the 
house and discovered a box of apples. 
These he cut into slices for our men. 

He stood by the dying men and 
spoke words of cheer and comfort to 
the poor helpless fellows. He was 
absolutely reckless about himself. 

Exposed to shrapnel and shell fire 

many times during the day, he was too 

busy attending to the wounded to 
think about anything else. 


Towards. dusk, when our work eased 
off, we collected some pieces of shell 
which fell near him—as souvenirs. I 
looked at Monsignor many times during 
the day, and was struck with his ex- 
pression of content and his happy smile. 
He was exalted and proud and happy 
to be where a good priest—and what a 
good priest he was !—could be of such 
great service. I am not a Catholic, but 
T honour the Church that can produce 
such a man as Monsignor, and I very 
greatly honour Monsignor. 


SORRY STATE OF THE WOUNDED 


s darkness came on, the hellish artil- 
lery fire quietened down and then 
ceased altogether. The rifle-firing con- 
tinued intermittently for a little while 
longer and then it too ceased. We were 
now “ up against” the last and greatest 
trial of all—the evacuation of our 
wounded. During the day some more 
wounded men had crawled into us, and 
we had now 102 men to bring back to 
our lines. We managed in the darkness 
to get two large French country carts 
to act as ambulances. Our four ambu- 
lance wagons were, of course, not 
enough, and even with the help of the 
country carts we could not accom- 
modate 102 wounded men. Every man 
wounded in the head or arms who could 
walk was told off to march with our 
stretcher-bearers. We packed the 
wounded lying-down cases into the 
ambulance wagons and on to the 
country carts. Plenty of straw had 
previously been placed in these latter. 

We were compelled to load up our 
wagons and carts far too heavily, but 
our position was a serious one ; we had 
to get the wounded out somehow, and we 
had no one to help us. Our troops had 
retired from Missy during the day and 
we were left all alone in front of the 
Germans and quite at the mercy of 
their guns. 

The via dolorosa of our sorely wounded 
was on this night a very pitiable 
one. Exposed to rain, lying in the 
utmost discomfort, compelled to keep 
for hours a cramped position, they 
deserved our pity. The wounded men 
who had to march were also in a sorry 
plight. These poor fellows were not fit 
to march ; weak with shock, pain, and 
loss of blood, they ought all to have 
been in bed; yet they had to march 
for we could not leave them behind. 

At last all was ready to start. Strict 
orders were given against lights and 
cigarettes. No talking was allowed, for 
the Germans were just “ over the way,” 
and they are people with “ long ears.” 

Before setting out we buried four 
officers and five men in a grave by the 
railway, near the bottom of the garden. 
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This mournful duty over, the ambulance 
moved off. 

This time we anticipated no delay, 
as we knew the road—vain hope. The 
night was again very dark, and a drizzle 
of rain was falling. We had just emerged 
from the silent village on the road to 
Bucy le Long when the inky blackness of 
the night was cut through by the power- 
ful beam of a searchlight played from 
the German lines. The light swept slowly 
up and down our column in a zig-zag 
wave once, and then a second time, this 
time more slowly still. Every detail 
was illuminated with the brilliant glare. 
The light was then fixed ominously on 
our front wagon, which had a big red 
cross painted on its canvas sides. The 
column kept moving slowly on, but for 
ten minutes that sinister, baleful light 
played all round the first ambulance. 

We all thought that our last hour 
had come—that after going through 
such a hellish day in the farmhouse at 

Missy we were to be finally scuppered 

on the muddy road. We knew that 

the Germans were only about 800 

yards away. With strained nerves 

we waited, expecting them to turn a 

machine-gun on us. 

The searchlight played up and down 
the column once more and then was 
turned in another direction. My im- 
pression is that the Germans made out 
the red cross on the leading wagon and 
so let us pass. If they wished they could 
have destroyed us easily. We all 
breathed again and continued on our 
way. After passing through Bucy le 
Long, where we again saw our soldiers, 
we came across some returning-empty 
motor lorries. We placed all our march- 
ing wounded on to these and eased off 
the pressure in the country carts by 
taking off a few men. 


WE GOT THEM OUT! 


AT Venizel we were held up for five 

hours. The pontoon bridge had 
given way during the day under the 
weight of a piece of heavy French 
artillery. The gun had been fished out 
from the bottom of the Aisne with great 
difficulty, but the horses were drowned. 
The engineers were straining every 
nerve to repair the bridge. It was 
vitally important to hurry, as this 
bridge was the only artery of com- 
munication between our advanced troops 
and the ammunition supplies. 

At last we got across and reached 
Mont de Soissons, our ambulance head- 
quarters, at nine in the morning. The 
wounded were handed over to the other 
medical officers. Men and officers were 
completely done up. We had been 
marching during two anxious, harassing 
nights, and had lived through a bad day, 
but—we got out our wounded. 


ALWAYS WELCOME TO A SOLDIER 


This smiling young Belgian priest is expressing appreciation of something he has just seen by offering a cigarette to 
a Highland sole who, a few minutes before, had been “in action,” firing at a German aeroplne over an Ostend 

igarette will be smoked later, but Tommy and Jock could never have too many. ‘The photograph was 
taken outside the Marine Station at Ostend during the August occupation of Ostend and Antwerp by: British troops. 
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%*35 September I7, 1914 


GERMAN WHITE FLAG 


TREACHERY 


I Shall Never Forget It! 


by Capt. E. J. Needham 


Durine the confused fighting on the Aisne, Captain Needham, who was with the 
ighting P 

Ist Northamptonshire Regt. (48th Foot), had the shattering experience of seeing a 

fellow officer shot down while parleying with Germans who were showing the white 


flag. He gives a most vivid account of the incident. 


In answer to the question, 


“ Was this outrage deliberate?” he answers : “ We shall never know ” 


a stormy one for the 48th, as 

many more days were to be 
during the next four years. “C” 
Company were in reserve, the three other 
companies being in the front line. The 
morning passed fairly quietly except 
for the usual shelling of the village 
allotments. But at about 1.30 p.m. 
the Germans launched an attack on our 
line in pouring rain and in considerable 
strength. ‘“C” Company were ordered 
up to reinforce the right of the line, and 
to launch a counter-attack. We fell 
in quickly and doubled along the 
terrace to a point where the high bank 
between us and the front line levelled 
off, just opposite the right flank of 


Tee September the 17th, was 


“A” Company, the flank company of 
the battalion. Here we turned to the 
left and advanced, still at the double, 
in extended order. We reached the 
road (Chemin des Dames) and lay down 
there for a few minutes to get our 
breath. Then “ Payker” (0.C. Coy.) 
gave the order to fix bayonets and a 
few minutes later to charge. Over the 
low bank we went, “ Payker” shouting 
“Come on, the Cobblers!” and the 
men cheering like hell. I ran as hard 
and as best I could over the roots, with 


my drawn sword in one hand and my 
revolver in the other, stumbling over 
and cursing the roots and expecting 
every moment to be tripped up by my 
sword scabbard! We charged through 
heavy rifle and machine-gun fire and 
men were dropping off in every direction. 

We got to about thirty yards from 
the trench which we had passed over 
on Monday, Sept. 14, and which was 
now strongly held. By now everyone 
was pretty well blown, and I was 
thankful when I saw the whole line to 
my right throwing themselves down 
flat. I shouted out “Down!” to my 
men, and suited the action to the 
word ; in any case, nobody could have 
heard me over the appalling din. 

We lay where we were for some 
considerable time, keeping up a steady 
fire at the trench ahead of us. We were 
being well sprinkled with shrapnel all 
this time, and again, owing to the 
rain and misty conditions, were getting 
practically no artillery support from 
our guns. I remember vividly a man 
immediately behind me letting off his 
Tifle in my right ear and deafening me 
for a long time. He must have just 
missed blowing my head off. Now it 
was, and for the next hour or so, that 


MORNING SUN ON THE AISNE 
The headquarters of a cavalry regiment at Babonval late in September, at the end of the 


battle of the Aisne, is here seen in a peaceful setting. 


In a clearing in a wood the trans- 


port is parked and a few of the men are making a hasty toilet in the background, while 
in the foreground others awaken from the deep sleep of the battle-weary soldier. 
Imperial War Museum 





I found how very difficult it is to com- 
mand one’s men under active-service 
conditions. To control fire with an 
extended firing line was absolutely 
impossible. I shouted until I was 
hoarse and just could not make myself 
heard above the firing. 


T= line was now at a standstill, and 
looked like remaining so; the only 
thing to do appeared to be to keep up 
our fire and take what cover we could 
in the roots. After what seemed hours, 
Isaw young Gordon (a fellow subaltern) 
crawling along on his tummy towards 
me from the right flank of the com- 
pany; he eventually reached me and 
told me that poor, dear old * Payker ” 
had been killed leading the charge and 
that I was in command of the company 
and also of the company of the 60th 
Rifles on our right, all of whose officers 
had been either killed or wounded ! 

1 was horrified to hear of Parker's 
death and also at my position. Gordon 
and I lay down together for some time 
debating as to what on earth we should 
do. We decided to try to get the line on 
and rush to the trench. We passed mess- 
ages down to each flank to tell everyone 
to be prepared to renew the charge 
when we blew our whistles and started 


LINE OF WHITE FLAGS 


Bvt when we did blow them as loud 

and long as we could, and started 
forward with the men next to us who 
had got the message correctly, the 
hostile fire broke out again stronger 
than ever; and as the rest of the line 
had not budged an inch, down we had 
to go again. We could see a group of 
people back in the road in the direction 
from which we had come, and I asked 
for a volunteer to take a message back 
to the C.O. A man next to me volun- 
teered and I wrote out a message in 
my field-service notebook to say that 
Parker had been killed, that I under- 
stood all officers of the 60th were 
casualties, and that we were held up ; 
and asked for orders. The man crawled 
off, and presently we saw him running 
down the hill to the road. After about 
ten minutes he came back with a written 
message for me telling me to hold on 
till further orders and to keep up my 
fire as much as possible. This we 
continued to do for another hour or so. 


Then suddenly I heard the men 
shouting, ‘‘ They’re surrendering ! 
and, looking up, I saw a line of white 
flags (or rather white handkerchiefs or 
something of the kind tied to the 
muzzles of rifles) held up all along the 
German trench from in front of us 
right away to the left. I shouted out 
to the men to cease fire and stop 
where they were. 


After a few minutes I saw a large 
number of Germans, two or three 
hundred at least, moving forward from 
their trench towards “ A’ Company on 
the road, some with their rifles, but 
many with white flags tied to them, 
and many with their hands up. They 
got down to “A” Company’s trench 
and stood there for some time apparently 
conversing. All this time the white 
flags in front of us continued up and 
many Germans were standing with 
their hands up. 

All of a sudden a burst of heavy 
firing broke out down by “A* 
Company’s trench and we saw the 
Germans and our men engaged in a 
hand-to-hand fight. Still the white 
flags in front of us remained up. Just 
as Gordon and myself had decided to 
reopen fire and to chance whether we 
were right or wrong, I saw Captain 
J. A. Savage, of “D” Company, and 
Lieutenant J. H. 8. Dimmer, of the 
60th, walk through the left of “C” 
Company and on up to the German 
trench in front of us. Apparently they 
could talk German. Anyway, they 
stayed there talking for about five 
minutes and then started to walk back 
to us, the white flags still being up. 

To our horror, after they had got 
about half-way to us, the Germans 
opened fire on them, and we saw 
Savage pitch forward dead, shot in 
the back. 

Dimmer threw himself down and 
started to crawl back to us, eventually 
reaching our line all right. (Dimmer 
won the V.C. later in the war, and was 
eventually killed.) 


Dowe all this white-flag episode 

Gordon and I had been kneeling 
up, trying to make out what was going 
on, and were still doing so when the 
Huns opened fire on Savage and 
Dimmer. Gordon, who was not a foot 
away from me, suddenly pitched for- 
ward on his face and yelled out, “ Oh, 
my God, I’m hit!” He writhed about 
on the ground in agony, and I tried to 
keep him quiet, while at the same time 
trying to watch Dimmer and what was 
going on down the line. He assured 
me again and again that he was shot 
through the stomach and that he was 
going to die. 

Poor devil ; it was hell, being able to 
do nothing for him and to see him in 
such agony. I could only try to reassure 
him. The scrap down by “ A” Company 
was still going on, and by now we also 
were firing at the Germans opposite as 
hard as we could, having reopened fire 
as soon as Dimmer got back safely to us. 
Then, to our joy, we heard the tap-tap 
of a machine-gun behind us, and saw a 
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machine-gun detachment (that of the 
Ist Queen’s, us we afterwards learned) 
fairly lacing into the Germans in front 
of “A” Company, who started to bolt 
back into their own trench. Very few 
got back, however; those who were not 
mown down by the machine-gun fire 
(firing at about 150 yards’ range) being 
finished off by the infuriated remnants 
(about seventy men) of * A Company. 

We redoubled our own fire, and about 
a quarter of an hour later up went the 
white flag again in front of us, to which 
we paid no attention whatever! Young 
Gordon’s batman had volunteered to go 
back and get some stretcher-bearers up, 
and presently these arrived and we got 
poor Gordon on to the stretcher. He 
made me promise to see that his sword 
was sent back to his family, and his 
batman took it. They carried him off, 
and I never saw him again. Poor boy : 
he died at the casualty clearing station 
the next day, as he said he was going 
to, having suffered terribly, and was 
buried there. A typical cheery, plucky 
boy straight from Sandhurst, gazetted 
only that January, to whom everybody 
had taken a great fancy and whom I 
had particularly liked. 


TRENCH FULL OF DEAD 


Bx now all firing from the German 

trench had stopped, though inter- 
mittent shrapnel still continued, and it 
was getting pretty dark. Dimmer, who 
had taken over command of the com- 
pany of the 60th, and who was senior to 
me, now passed word along to advance, 
take the trench and any Germans 
still in it. Accordingly we advanced 
and found the trench full of dead and 
dying Germans. Three or four badly 
wounded men got up and put their 
hands up. I went up to them and, 
pointing my revolver at them, signalled 
to them to go down towards the road. 
They shambled off quickly enough, and 
I sent some men down with them. 
We then, with the men of the 60th, 
proceeded to fill in the German trench, 
burying the dead, all of us furious and 
embittered at having seen Savage and 
Gordon killed under the white flag like 
that. 

Having finished this unpleasant job, 
we got orders to retire to the road, 
which we proceeded to do. On arriving 
there we found the Colonel, Major 
Norman and Guy Robinson, and Guy 
came up to me and said, “ You poor 
old devil! You must have had the hell 
of a time of it out there, but you did 
well.” This kind greeting cheered me 
up no end, as I was feeling just about 
all in, being wet through to the skin, 
chilled to the bone and nerve-racked 
after having one of my very best 


friends in Parker killed, in having poor 
young Gordon practically killed beside 
me, and in seeing poor old Savage 
butchered in that foul st 

uch an awful 


whole show had been 
muddle and I was Senrited of having 


done the wrong thing. I shall never 
forget that afternoon till my dying da 
nor the horror and uncertainty of it 

I can remember quite clearly to 
every incident connected with it, and I 
always shall. The white-flag incident, as 
I have related it, is as I saw it and can 
see it now. To this day it is a mystery 
to me. Did the Germans really mean to 
surrender, but on getting down to 
“A” Company to do so and finding so 
few men there, change their minds and 
try to reverse the proceedings and take 
them prisoner? Or was the whole thing 
a put-up job? We shall never know. 

I give also hereafter the version of 
2nd Lt. L. H. B. Burlton, who com- 
manded the detachment of “ A’ Com- 
pany concerned, as given in the Re, 
mental War History, which fully bears 
out the appalling muddle that ensued 

“To our outstanding joy, we 
the enemy in front of us making signs 
of surrender by putting their hands up. 
Their fire stopped, and I ordered my 
men to do likewise. I stood up on 
the parapet and called for an ofticer 
to meet me. An individual, I think a 
private, who spoke English, responded 
to the call, and I went out some forty 
yards ahead of my trench to mal 
the necessary arrangements. On finding 
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WHEN REAL TRENCH WARFARE BEGAN 
These two photographs show the beginning of the deadlock of trench warfare. What 
were little more than ditches hastily dug were all that the fighters of September 1914 
had to protect them from enemy fire. enches tre on the Aisne. Above, 
British soldiers are constructing a machine-gun pi and below, men of a Scottish 
regiment are holding a trench as yet little more than knee deep. 
Photopress and Imperial War Musewn 








out that he was not an officer, I ordered 
him to return and tell his officer to 
replace him. A sergeant or under-officer 
next turned up, but was also returned 
as ‘not wanted,’ after which an officer 
did materialize. He appeared to find 
great difficulty in understanding me. 


ve I AGREED to accept surrender, but, as 

a preliminary thereto, naturally 
ordered him to make his men lay down 
their arms. Our conversation took place 
half-way between the opposing trenches, 
and, to my annoyance, I saw a large 
number of the enemy detach from their 
trenches before my arrangements were 
completed. Most of them had their 
rifles, but many had not and many had 
their hands up. I tried to make the 
Boche officer understand that I would 
order my men to fire if his men continued 
to advance with their arms. All this time 
the enemy continued to advance and 
the officer appeared quite willing to 
surrender but unable to grasp my 
idea of his men putting their rifles down 
as a preliminary. I found myself being 
surrounded by the advancing Germans, 
and as there was no officer in our 
trench (Second-Lieutenant Jarvis was 
in a state of concussion and non-effec- 
tive), I could not afford to remain out 
in No Man’s Land, which was rapidly 
being overwhelmed by the advancing 
Huns. I was, at the time, quite sure 


of their bona fides as to surrender, and 
did not want to open fire for two 
reasons. (I do not know how far I 
calculated these reasons at the time, 
but their validity was certainly in my 
mind.) First, I thought it was a bona- 
fide surrender, as many of the enemy 
came without arms and with their hands 
up; and, to make the illusion complete, 
some of them who were armed handed 
their rifles over to some of our Tommies 
who had come out to meet them on 
their own. It would have been a 
dirty business to have opened fire on 
men who were advancing with their 
arms because they did not understand 
English. Secondly, I had a message 
delivered verbally to me by one of 
my men, ‘From the General, do 
not fire.” 


“| REMEMBER that message most dis- 

tinctly: its incongruity did not 
strike me at the time, and I thought 
it a genuine one. It came down from 
the right of our line from a quarter in 
front of which the enemy had also put 
up their hands. By this time I was 
back on the top of my trench with the 
Boche officers and the under-officer, the 
Huns, about four hundred strong, 
already amongst us, and in many 
cases surrendering their arms to 
“Thomas Atkins’ and being warmly 
shaken by the hand. This situation 


however, passed very quickly, for a 
German quite close to me shot one 
of my men dead, and the officer, 
on my saying that if he did not 
order an immediate cessation of fire, 
I would order mine to open, informed 
me I was his prisoner! We then all 
got to in earnest, so to speak, and 
at point-blank range, of course, no 
accuracy of shooting was necessary— 
the men used their butts and bayonets 
lustily. We were, however, far out- 
numbered, being but some seventy-odd 
against, I believe, four hundred. Then 
the most wonderful thing happened. 


fe TH Queen’s (I think) on our right, 
seeing we were in trouble, and sce- 
ing that the Boches were, for the most 
part, standing on our parapet and firing 
down on us in the road, turned on their 
machine-gun, and the spectacle was 
one never to be forgotten. They 
fairly enfiladed the Huns on our para- 
pet, and the execution can only be 
compared to that of a harvesting 
machine as it mows down wheat. A 
regular Jane was cut—those Boches on 
their side of the lane (perhaps some 
hundred strong) made their best pace 
back to their trenches: those on our 
side of the lane threw down arms and 
surrendered; but we declined their 
offer, and, in fact, I think only kept one 
prisoner—a souvenir no doubt!” 





NOT FOR HIRE BUT STILL IN SERVICE 


Paulo, F. Colenuan 


From the earliest days of the war the soldier’s sense of humour heartened him up under the most terrible parestips. 
es, 


Here there is ready scope for it. 


All sorts of commercial vehicles were sent across to France as transport vehicl 


and a London taxi is at the end of its last strange journey with all but its body gone, but still in service «as 
“ Headquarters R.A.”—a tempting target for any passing Tommy with a sense of humour and a piece of chalk. 
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FAMOUS CORPS 
COMMANDERS 
THEN AND NOW 


THREE famous war-time soldiers who lived 
to see twenty years of peace are shown 
this page. In each case the photograph on 
the left shows the General as he was in war 
time and that on the right as he is today. 
Each of these three famous soldiers had 
previously served in the South African War 
of 1899-1901. 


HUNTER-WESTON 

Familiarly known to his men as “ Hunter- 
Bunter,” Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston went to 
France’ in August 1914 in command of the 
41th Infantry Brigade. In 1915 he won great 
distinction in Gallipoli, having been in com- 
mand of the 29th Division when the famous 
landing at Cape Helles was effected. He 
returned to France in 1916 to command the 
8th Corps, and was mentioned ten times in 

despatches. 


‘CAVAN 
Lord Cavan saw his first active service in the 
South African War. Early in the Great War 
he took over the command of the 4th (Guards) 
Brigade, and when the Guards Division was 
formed in June 1915 he became its com- 
mander. He went to Italy in 1917 with the 
14th Corps, and early in 1918 succeeded 
General Plumer as G. of the British 
forces there. Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff 1922-26, Lord Cavan was made a Field- 

Marshal in 19: 
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DE LISLE 
At the outbreak of war General 
Sir Beauvoir de Lisle, who began 
his military career as’ a subaltern 
in the 2nd ‘Durham Light Infantry 
and later served with the Royal 
Dragoons, was in command of 
the 2nd Cavalry Brigade and did 
brilliant work “in early con 
with the Germans. He succeeded 
General Hunter-Weston in com- 
mand of the famous 29th Division 
until he was promoted in March 
1918 to G.O.C, 13th Corps. He 
personally rallied his troops during 
the. Ge counter-attack at 

Cambrai in December, 1917. 


Photos, Russell, Keystone, Lafayette 
and Vandyk 





% 36 September, 1914 


| SAW RHEIMS 
CATHEDRAL BURN 


by G. Ward Price 


* Daily Mail’ War Correspondent, 1914 


On September 18, 1914, the first German shells came hurtling into Rheims bringing 
death and destruction to the ancient capital of the Champagne district. Only twenty 
years after the war was the glorious cathedral restored to its original beauty. 
One of the most famous of Britain’s war correspondents, Mr. Ward Price saw the 
historic tragedy of 1914 and here describes the heartbreaking emotions which it evoked 


N the opening weeks of the Great 
| War no single event made a 
profounder and more world-wide 
impression than the burning of Rheims 
Cathedral during the bombardment of 
the town in September 1914. After 
two decades of restoration, that master- 
piece of medieval Gothic was reopened 
on July 8, 1938. 

I saw the historic tragedy of 1914, and 
was the only Englishman to witness it. 
I can vividly recall the horror and 
dismay of looking on the wreckage of 
one of the world’s greatest monuments 
of architecture. 

Tt was made the more impressive to 
me by the fact that only two days earlier 


FRANCE’S GLORY, 


T had been taken all over the cathedral 
by the Abbé Andrieux, and from one 
of its 270-ft.-high towers had looked 
across towards the low wooded hills 
from which the German batteries were 
shelling the town in a desultory way. 

“How this would burn!” I had 
exclaimed, as we clambered up there 
through a network of ancient oaken 
beams, little thinking that so soon the 
flames would be roaring among those 
rafters, feeding fiercely on fourteenth- 
century wood-carving, and splintering 
the famous amber-coloured glass, the 
secret of whose manufacture is lost. 

Those were the days when practically 
no news came from the front, the war 


GERMANY’S SHAME 


The words of Mr. Ward Price at the opening of this chapter show that a shudder of horror 
went through the whole of the civilized world at the destruction of Rheims Cathedral. 





That cruel deed struc! 


in the stones of that venerable pile. 


the very soul of France, for much of French history is enshrined 
The unique photograph below was taken during the 
bombardment and shows a shell actually bursting on one of the towers. 


Right, is one of 


the famous stained glass windows, showing the damage done by the German fire. 








area being strictly closed to civilians 


from outside. I had a car, however, 
and had been given a military pass 
which enabled me to get out of Paris 
towards the front. 

It was thus that I had come to 
Rheims on a Thursday afternoon. Its 
streets were empty. 

The cathedral itself was deserted, 
except. for a dozen wounded German 
soldiers, picked up after the retirement 
of their own troops. 


ATTER visiting some of the townspeople 

who were huddled in the deep cham- 
pagne-cellars, I went back to Paris, 
and forty-eight hours later returned 
to Rheims. 

The road crosses a plain from Epernay, 
and the twin towers of the cathedral 
stand out high above the low roofs of 
the town ahead. To my amazement 
there was rolling up between them a 
sluggish cloud of dense black smoke. 

Shells were still falling in the streets, 
and to preserve my means of transport 
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from possible damage, I left the car 
outside the town, going on into Rheims 
ona bicycle that I had brought with me. 

Three French sentries stood by the 
gaping great west doors of the cathedral 
for the old oak portals had heen entirely 
consumed, They would not let me enter 
the building, but one could see the 
nave filled with a confusion of charred 
and still smouldering beams. 








uk& fire had started, I was told, at 

four o’clock the previous afternoon. 
A shell had hit some scaffolding round 
one of the towers and set fire to it. The 
priests had managed to put out the 
first blaze, but another shell, falling 
on the roof, set the old woodwork 
burning, and the wind had spread the 
flames till all the ceiling of the nave 
was alight. 

The sparks fell on the long piles of 
straw in the aisles below. The number 
of German wounded lying there had 
been increased to 130, and it was with 
great difficulty that most of them were 
saved. Not all got away. I could see 
their charred bodies lying crushed he- 
neath the still smouldering fallen rafters. 

Even those who escaped from the 
burning building were still in danger, 
for soldiers and townspeople, infuriated 
by the partial destruction of their 
splendid church, tried to drive them 
back into the flames. 
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“They shall go back and burn with 
the cathedral or we will shoot them 
down!” was the savage cry. The priests 
stood by the wounded men, and reasoned 
with the enraged French soldiers. 

“You are mad, and will bring 
disgrace on France!” shouted one of 
the abbés, “ Anyhow, you shall shoot 
me first, for I will not move!” 

Only with great difficulty and after 
some rough handling were the rescued 
Germans taken to refuge in a building 
close by. 

“Tt is the nave that has been most 
injured by the fire,” I wrote that same 
evening. “The roof has gone, the 
outer roof, that is to say, for the inner 
vaulting of stonework that was below 
the rafters still hides the blackened nave 
from the sky. 


“The High Altar itself remains, 
though its furniture, together with 
everything that stood in the nave and 
choir, has disappeared. 

“The walls and towers are dis- 
coloured by the flames, but there does 
not seem any reason to fear that the 
cathedral cannot be restored. These 
vast. medieval monastic piles are so 
solid and so bare of woodwork and 
furniture within that the flames can do 
little more than crack the surface of 
their stone and destroy their ornamen- 
tation.” 

That forecast is today happily ful- 
filled. The damaged cathedral, patiently 
repaired, now stands ready again for 
worship, with the added value of 
serving as a lasting memorial to the 
blind destructiveness of war. 


WRECKED BY BARBARISM—RESTORED BY PATRIOTISM 
The indomitable patriotism of the French people was never better exemplified than in their 
determination that Rheims Cathedral should rise again in all its glory, Left, is the baztered 
shell, the roof open to the sky, as it was in war-time. Below, is the result of the almost incredible 


skill and perseverance of the restorers during twenty y 


ars of ceaseless toil ; the west front 





of the cathedral triumphantly floodlit on its reopening in 1938. 
E.N.A. and Keystone 





HEROES OF THE R.N.R. 


Eighty-five per cent, of the men_who 
manned the Hogue, Aboukir and Cressy 
when they were sunk were Naval Reser- 
vists. These men are leaving Cowes to 
report for duty in August 1914. 


on August 3, 1914, and on that 
momentous day I was ordered 
down to Chatham Barracks, from where 
I was sent aboard the Hogue, which 
vessel was lying off the dockyard. All 
regular naval officers and men had been 
recalled from leave on July 27, and there 
was great activity. Vessels were being 
coaled at breakneck speed, empty 
lorries and lorries laden with stores 
and ammunition thundered up and 
down the hot, dusty road leading from 
and to the dockyard gates; working 
parties of bluejackets hastened with 
handcarts in and out of the stores depot ; 
on the parade ground fresh detachments 
of sailors and marines were constantly 
being lined up, inspected and marched 
off. Everyone in Chatham seemed sud- 
denly to have jumped into uniform. 
Brass-hatted admirals, commodores 
and captains strode hither and thither, 
with official documents under their arms 
and a grim look in their eyes. Though 
it had not yet been declared, war with 
Germany was regarded as inevitable, 
and everyone, officers and men alike, 
were in a fair flutter of excitement for 
fear the fun would be over without 
their having been in it. : 
The Hogue was manned by a 
nucleus crew when I joined her. 
However, within thirty-six hours her 
complement had been made up to full 
strength; and before daylight spread 
over Chatham on August 5—only a few 
hours after declaration of war—we were 
at sea, in company with the Aboukir 
and Cressy bound down Channel. 


T* Naval Reserves were called out 


“SUICIDE SQUADRON’? : 
Tragedy of the Broad Fourteens 


One U-Boat Sinks Three Cruisers 
by Commander Austin Tyrer, R.D., R.N.R. 


A SEVERE blow to the British Navy occurred on Sept. 22, 1914, when three cruisers, 
the Hogue, Aboukir and Cressy, were sunk in the North Sea by the torpedoes of one 
German submarine. The narrative which follows is one that was originally told by 


Commander Tyrer, one of the Hogue’s survivors, to Captain Barry O’Brien. 


His 


pitiful story of a sea black with drowning men is related with a power and directness 
worthy of the greatest naval writers 


After spending a few days cruising 
to and fro between the Conningsbeg 
Lightship and Galley Head, the three 
of us proceeded to the eastern entrance 
of the English Channel. Here, with 
Sheerness as our base, we were joined 
by the Euryalus and the Bacchante. 
The five of us, with the Euryalus 
as flagship, comprised the 7th Cruiser 
Squadron of the 3rd Fleet. Our job, 
according to our war orders, was to 
support the Ist and 3rd Flotillas of 
light cruisers and destroyers operating 
from Harwich, and to look out for 
enemy transports and any “ black- 
list” neutral vessels that might have 
slipped through the outer patrols. 

Of 12,000 tons displacement, these 
five armoured cruisers of the Bacchante 
class were all about fifteen years old. 
Their armament consisted of twelve 
6-in. and two 9°2-in. guns. 


Te had a maximum speed of 21} 
knots, and each carried a crew of 
approximately 750 officers and men. 
Captain Wilmot S. Nicholson was our 
captain in the Hogue; Commander 
Reginald §. Norton was the chief 
executive officer. In addition to other 
R.N. officers, we carried three R.N.R. 
officers, including myself, and a number 
of young cadets fresh from Osborne. 
Shortly after we had taken up our 
beat in the Narrow Seas, the vessels of 
our squadron were detailed to assist the 
transportation and cover the disembark- 
ation of the Brigade of Marines which, 
on August 27, was landed at Ostend to 
endeavour to relieve the pressure on our 
troops retreating from Mons, and to give 
the Germans the impression that a much 
more formidable force was to follow. The 
landing was effected without mishap. 
Two days later, on August 28, the 
Heligoland Bight action took place, 
and my vessel was given the job of 
towing the Arethusa, which had been 
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disabled in the action, back to harbour. 
From that date until the tragic 
disaster, three weeks later, life ran 
smoothly enough for us. Sometimes we 
patrolled the Dogger Bank area; at 
other times the Broad Fourteens over 
on the Dutch coast. The five of us took 
it in turns to return to Sheerness to 
coal and give the men a run ashore, 
Thus there were never more than four, 
and sometimes only three, of us on 
patrol at a time. Weather permitting, 
we always had a destroyer escort, 
from which fact we judged that we were 
regarded as of some importance. 

‘We had been told that our job was to 
support the Ist and 3rd Flotillas of 
light cruisers and destroyers, but hitherto 
they had conducted their activities 
without calling on us. Could there be 
another reason for our presence in the 
Narrow Seas, we wondered? And 
then, at last, someone suggested one. 

We were a “suicide squadron,” he 
averred, Our real function was to act 
as decoys. We were to entice the 
German fleet into attacking us, then 
lead it away from its base southwards, 
while our Grand Fleet and Battle- 
Cruiser Squadron swept down from the 
northward, cut off its retreat, cornered 
it, and finally annihilated it over our 
dead bodies. 

Within a week of first having been 
whispered, this explanation of our real 
function had become an accepted fact, 
not merely with the men in the squadron 
itself but with the whole of Sheerness 
and even the main fleets up north. 

The summer of 1914 broke about the 
middle of September. A series of 
equinoctial gales followed. The first 
of these lasted from September 18 to 21. 
On the 19th the weather was so bad 
that the destroyer flotillas were ordered 
back to harbour. In a message to the 
Admiralty the admiral of our squadron 
suggested that he should continue the 





patrol of the Dogger Bank area with 
the cruisers alone. 

The admiral’s reply, broadcast to all 
concerned, was as follows : 

“The Dogger Bank Patrol need not 
be continued. Weather too bad for 
destroyers to go to sea. Arrange for 
cruisers to watch the Broad Fourteens.” 

This message subsequently came in 
for much criticism, and several “‘ brass 
hats ” lost their jobs at the Admiralty 
as the result of it. It was argued by 
many officers that the Dogger Bank area 
was the area that should have been 
patrolled, in the circumstances. The 
sea there was much worse than on the 
Broad Fourteens, they pointed out, 
and the risk of submarine attack conse- 
quently far less, These craft in 1914 
were not the big, highly efficient boats 
they were in 1917 and 1918; they 
needed far more favourable conditions 
under which to attack. 

The Broad Fourteens Patrol which 
we now took up extended in a north- 
north-east and south-south-west line of 
direction, between the Terschelling 


Lightship to the northward and the 
Maas Lightship to the southward—a 
distance of 92 miles. 

















A CAPTAIN 

COURAGEOUS 
Captain Wilmot, Nicholson 
was in command of H.M.S. 
Hogue (seen right) when 
the finest spirit of the 
British Navy was shown 
by every officer and man 
when his ship and the 
Aboukir and the 
Cressy were torpedoed in 
the space of 47 minutes. 
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The patrol at this time consisted of 
four ships: Euryalus, Cressy, Hogue, 
and Aboukir. The Bacchante was at 
Sheerness, and on September 20 the 
flagship followed her there to coal. 
Her need of fuel at this juncture 
proved very fortunate for her. 


Des the afternoon of the 21st the 

weather began to moderate, and 
that night our destroyer escort started 
out from Harwich to join us. Criticism 
has been levelled at the senior officer of 
the squadron at that time for not going 
to meet them. His reasons for not doing 
so are best known to himself. Reaching 
the northern limit of the patrol, viz., the 
Terschelling Lightship, about 9 p.m., 
the three of us turned and steamed 
slowly southward. We were in line 
ahead formation, about two miles from 
one another, in the following order: 
Aboukir, Hogue, Cressy. None of us 
was zig-zagging. 

I was acting as navigator on the 
Hogue during the middle watch that 
night. The navigator relieved me at 
4 a.m. A few minutes later, having 
reached the southern limit of the beat, 
west of the Maas Lightship, the three 
of us turned sixteen points, in rotation, 
and headed up north again. 

As soon as this manceuvre had been 
completed I went below and turned in. 
Within ten minutes I was fast asleep. 
Two hours later—at 6.25 a.m., to be 
exact—I was awakened by the bugler 
sounding “General Quarters.” A 
general stampeding of feet followed, 
above which my ear detected a quicker 


and louder throb from the engines 
below. 

Six weeks of living on top of a volcano, 
so to speak, expecting to be blown sky- 
high at any moment, had got us into the 
habit of dressing quickly. Within three 
minutes I was on deck, fully clothed. 
Dawn had broken. The Aboukir was 
on our beam, and the Cressy was closing 
from astern. Someone told me that 
the Aboukir had hit, or been hit, by 
something. He thought it was a mine. 
Her speed had dropped to about four 
knots, and we went quickly past her. 
A few moments later, however, we 
reduced our speed to conform with hers. 
We were then about a quarter of a mile 
ahead of her. Meanwhile the Cressy 
had closed and taken up station about 
400 yards on her port beam. I do not 
know what the senior captain’s inten- 
tion was at that moment. If under the 
impression that the Aboukir had hit 
a mine, he no doubt hoped that she 
would be able to reach port under her 
own steam, and intended her two 
consorts to accompany her. 

Any such hope must have quickly 
been dispelled from his mind, however, 
for the lame vessel slowly lost way and, 
rolling sluggishly athwart the swell, 
began to heel over to port and settle by 
the head. 

Aboard the Hogue the engines were 
instantly put to full astern, and orders 
were given to turn out all boats and 
unlash and throw overboard all timber 
on the upper deck. My job was to 
lower the port cutter. While I was doing 
that the Aboukir heeled over still 
more. Her crew were frantically trying 





TRINITY OF DEATH DEALERS 


This is the torpedo room of a 1914 German 
submarine of the type that sank the 
Hogue, Aboukir and Cressy, one after the 
other.’ At the extreme end are three 
torpedoes ready for launching. 


to launch their boats. One of these, 
laden with men, began to move slowly 
down the starboard or high side of the 
vessel, but so steep had become her list 
that it stuck half-way. Using boat- 
hooks and oars the sailors tried to thrust 
it off, without avail. 


Finally abandoning the attempt 
they tore off their clothes and crawled 
out of the boat on to the ship’s side, 
now lying over at an angle of about 
sixty degrees. Scores of other naked 
men had meanwhile begun to claw 
their way down it. The rising sun 
glistened on their bodies and on the 
wet, smooth steel plates of the vessel’s 
rounded bilge. Down they came, 
slowly, inch by inch, some sitting, 
others standing, several lying flat. 

And then, suddenly, it was all over. 
The vessel had completely turned 
turtle, and on all sides of her, as she 
floated for a few minutes bottom up, 
the sea was literally black with a 
mass of struggling humanity. 


Our two cutters had by now been 
dispatched to the rescue and the big 
picket-boat was being hoisted without 
steam up on the main derrick when, 
suddenly, there was a muffled explosion 
under me, and I realized that a torpedo, 
and not a mine, had suak the 
Aboukir, and that we had been 


torpedoed as well. A second torpedo 
struck us almost immediately after the 
first, apparently under the 9°2 magazine 
aft, for this time there was a tremendous 
explosion and a shower of débris and 
sparks rose with a dense, black volume 
of smoke from the bowels of the ship 
and shot into the sky. The concussion 
of this second explosion sent men 
sprawling in all directions. A series of 
violent tremors ran through the vessel, 
and she began slowly to heel over to 
starboard. 


WHATEVER may have been their doubts 
about the Aboukir sinking, our 
men quite clearly had none with regard 
to the Hogue’s fate. Confusion 
suddenly broke loose. Men rushed here 
and there. Some tore at the lashings of 
a pattern 3 target (a large contraption 
capable of supporting several men) ; 
others rushed below and returned with 
mess-stools, benches, and rolled-up 
hammocks, which they flung overboard. 
Most of the heavy timber on deck had 
already gone over, but the chocks of the 
boats remained. These were torn up 
and pitched over after the other things. 
Within three minutes of the first 
torpedo hitting her the Hogue’s list 
had increased to about forty degrees, 
and realizing that her end was very 
near all hands began to tear off their 
clothes and crawl down the high 
side or jump overboard to leeward. 
To add to the general confusion the 
stokehold crowd suddenly poured up 
on deck, their blackened faces dripping 
sweat and tense with apprehension. 
It was now a case of every man for 
himself, and tearing off my boots and 
clothing and then fastening to my 
wrist by its chain my gold watch, 
which I greatly prized, I walked down 
the sloping deck into the water and 
struck out for dear life. 

My immediate intention was to get 
clear of the sinking ship before she 
toppled over on top of me. In this I 
was not successful, however. Glancing 
upward, I saw the four leaning funnels 
towering above me. The next instant, 
with a seething hiss and a tremendous 
splash, they literally came down on top 
of me, carrying me beneath the surface. 

How I escaped being crushed to death 
T shall never know. After what seemed 
an interminable time I became aware 
of the alarming fact that I was jammed 
between the steam pipe on one of the 
funnels and the funnel itself. I tried 
desperately to kick myself clear, but 
could not move. The heat from the 
steam pipe was scorching my bare flesh, 
and my chest felt as if it were going to 
burst. Then gradually a feeling of 
extreme drowsiness overcame me. I 
no longer felt any suffocation or any 
fear. On the contrary, I recollect feeling 
pleasantly surprised that drowning was 
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not as bad as I had imagined it. No 
doubt I was actually drowning at that 
moment. Indeed, to have experienced 
that strange, apathetic indifference I 
must have been pretty far gone. Another 
few seconds beneath the surface would 
have finished me off, I suppose ; but. 
thanks to some reason I never have 
been able to explain, I suddenly shot 
clear. 

My first lungful of fresh air, when I 
came to the surface, instantly swept 
away my resignation to death, awakened 
my hopes and desire to live, and set my 
brain working again. About twenty 
yards from me the Hogue’s flat, 
glistening bottom stuck up like « half- 
tide rock above the surface, with the 
waves making a clean breach over it. 
Thus she remained for a few minutes 
before taking her last plunge. On all 
sides of me now were hundreds of 
struggling and drowning men, and 
realizing the necessity of getting clear 
of them I began to swim out into the 
open. 


SUBMARINE’S ‘HAT TRICK” 


At that moment the dull rumble of 

gunfire rolled across the sea, and 
glancing over my shoulder I saw the 
Cressy blazing away at what pre- 
sumably was a conning tower or a 
periscope. She, too, had been busily 
engaged launching boats to rescue the 
Aboukir’s survivors when we were 
struck, and spotting the periscope of 
the submarine attacking us she had 
instantly opened rapid fire and leapt 
ahead under full power to ram it. 
Though unsugcessful in this, she would 
at least have been able to make good 
her escape had her captain and officers 
thought of their own safety. But with 
greater chivalry than prudence—and 
what seaman will find it in him to blame 
them ?—they returned to continue the 
work of rescue they had begun. 

The gunfire I now heard was directed 
at a periscope which had suddenly 
bobbed up on the Cressy’s starboard 
quarter. 

However, almost at the same 
instant that the first salvo broke loose 
the milky white track of a torpedo 
sped across the surface, and the 
vessel was struck on her starboard side. 
A second torpedo exploded in her 
No. 5 boiler-room, and before the 
anguished eyes of the poor fellows 
who were confidently swimming to- 
wards her, she heeled over to star- 
board and sank. The submarine—it 
was proved to be only one—had done 
the ‘‘hat trick,’’ bagged the three 
of us. 

I shall never forget the dreadful 
spectacle in the water at that moment. 
Approximately two thousand swimming 
or drowning men were all herded 


together, hardly with elbow room. Strong 
swimmers were dragged under in, the 
frenzied clutches of weak swimmers or 
men who could not swim at all. The 
cries for help were loud and full-throated 
at first, but they gradually subsided into 
a sort of low, wailing chant, which rose 
and fell like the mutter of a surf on a 
distant shore. The tragic part about it 
all was the fact that no one had on a 
lifebelt for the simple reason that, by 
some stupendous oversight, these things 
had not been served out to the ships ! 
After I had been swimming about 
aimlessly for a short time I came across 
a couple of rolled-up hammocks, with 
which I supported myself with one 
under each arm. Though a fairly good 
swimmer, I was badly in need of a rest. 


| was not allowed to remain in undis- 

puted possession of my find for long, 
however. In less than no time half a 
dozen men were round me. A scramble 
followed and, becoming waterlogged, 
the hammocks sank. Striking out on 
my own once more, I became aware 
of the fact that my heavy watch was 
weighing down my right arm and 
impeding my stroke. The time had come 
to part with it, and, loosening its chain, 





1 let it sink. Five or ten minutes later 
I came across our steam packet-boat, 
which was being hoisted outboard 
when the Hogue sank, and must have 
unhooked itself and floated clear. Half 
full of water, the boat lay very low in 
the sea, so I had little difficulty in 
dragging myself over its gunwale. 
There was no one else in it, but while 
bailing it out I was joined by half a 
dozen other men. 


8 soon as we had it sufficiently dry 
we set to work to raise steam in 

the boat. The coal was soaking wet, 
of course, but by pouring paraffin oil 
on it and igniting this with the flares 
that had been hermetically sealed in 
their cans, we eventually got it to burn. 
No sooner had we got stegm on the 
boiler and started the engine, however, 
than a rope, which had been dangling 
unnoticed over the stern, fouled the 
propeller and rendered our labours vain. 
‘At this stage help arrived. First a 
Dutch steamer, named Flora, bound 
from Rotterdam to Leith; then our 
destroyers, and, later, another Dutch 
steamer, named Titan, and two 
Lowestoft steam trawlers. The Flora 
rescued 287 men; the Titan and two 


THE MEN WHO SANK THREE BRITISH CRUISERS IN AN HOUR 


trawlers respectively 25 and 190 men. 
The remainder of the survivors, number- 
ing about 300, were picked up by our 
destroyers, which had to break away 
in the middle of their rescue work to 
beat off yet another submarine attack. 
I was one of the survivors picked up 
by the Flora. 

One of the last tragic sights I re- 
collect seeing before I walked into the 
water from the sinking Hogue was 
our engineer-commander, who had 
been grievously injured in the explosion, 
being brought on deck. In some in- 
explicable way he managed to keep 
afloat and was picked up—only to die 
of his injuries, ironically enough. 

One of my fellow R.N.R. shipmates 
had been landed sick before the disaster. 
The other was last seen clinging with 
other men to a piece of wreckage. 
Suddenly he said: “‘ I’m done,” let go 
and sank. 

When, little by little, the facts of the 
disaster became known, there was a 
storm of protest in the English Press. 

Lieutenant Weddigen, the commander 
of the German submarine which had 
sunk us, did not live long to enjoy 
his fame. His submarine was sunk 
by the Dreadnought. 


Asse. 


This German picture postcard was issued just after the sinking of the cruisers Hogue, Aboukir and Cressy to celebrate 


what was considered a great naval victory. 


It bears the caption, “ Our Heroes ! 


The crew, fortunate to be home 


again, of submarine U 9 (Lieut.-Commander Weddigen) who through their heroism on September 22 sent three 


English cruisers to the bottom.” 
right is his second-in-command. on his left the engineer officer. 
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Lieut.-Commander Weddigen is in the centre of the first row standing; on his 
In March 1915, he was rammed and sunk in the U 29. 


Above, Marines are seen ap- 
proaching the quay at Ostend 
in the boats of the cruiser (seen 
in the offing) that brought them 
over, towed by a pinnace. The 
people of Ostend gave the men 
an enthusiastic welcome, be- 
lieving that their town might 
yet be saved. Right, Marines 
are cleaning their rifles just 
after the landing. Below, in 
the flat country behind Ostend, 
a section is lining a ditch along: 
side a road on the look-out for 
the advance German cavalry 
patrols. 
Imperial War Museum and 
Photopress 


MARINES TO THE RESCUE AT” 
OSTEND IN AUGUST 1914 


These photographs throw light on an 
almost forgotten episode of the early 
days of the war in Belgium. After the 
fall of Brussels the main Belgian Army 
retired to Antwerp and made a gallant 
stand to hold the German Amy and 
relieve the pressure on their French 
Allies. To effect a diversion in their 
favour three battalions of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry under Brigadier- 
General Sir George Aston were landed 
at Ostend on August 27 and 28, and 
although they re-embarked on August 31 
their presence caused alarming rumours 
to reach German G.H.Q. of a much 
greater force being at hand, which was, 
in fact, the real purpose of the landing. 





























&: 
SECTION V 'N September 1914 Antwerp presented a formidable obstacle to the German advance to 
9 the coast. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill, had at his 
The disposal a Marine Brigade and two more Brigades of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. He threw them into the defence of Belgium’s key city and for some days their 
support was of the greatest value. But Antwerp was doomed. Incidents in its gallant 
defence are here described by a famous newspaper correspondent, Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries, who 
was in Antwerp during the siege, and the Rev. Canon H. C. Foster, a padre with the troops 
Stduenture in the trenches. @The famous novelist, Miss May Sinclair, writes of her work with an 

Sept: 25 — Oct: 13, 1918 Ambulance Unit when Belgium was the melting pot of Europe. 
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% 38 September 25—October 13, 1914 


WE BROUGHT SUCCOUR 


of I don’t know how many com- 

mittees, after six weeks’ strug- 
gling with something we imagined to 
be Red Tape, which proved to be the 
combined egoism of several persons all 
desperately anxious to “get to the 
Front,” and desperately afraid of 
somebody else . . . getting there first, 
we are actually off... . 

Then somebody said, “ Let’s help 
the Belgian refugees.” ... And by some 
abrupt, incalculable turn of destiny, the 
British Red Cross, which had kicked us 
so persistently, suddenly gave us all 
the ambulances we wanted. 

And we are off. There are thirteen 
of us : the Commandant, and Dr. Haynes 
and Dr. Bird under him; and Mrs. 
Torrence, a trained nurse and midwife, 
who can drive a motor car through 
anything, and take it to bits and put it 
together again; Janet McNeil, also an 
expert motorist ; and Ursula Dearmer 
and Mrs. Lambert, Red Cross emergency 
nurses ; Mr. Grierson, Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Riley, stretcher-bearers, and two 
chauffeurs and me... . 

And we have landed at Ostend. 

T'll confess now that I dreaded Ostend 
more than anything. We had been told 
there were horrors upon horrors in 
Ostend. . . . I imagined the streets 
crowded with refugee women bearing 
children, and the Digue covered with 
horrific bathing machines. On the other 
hand, Ostend was said to be the safest 
spot in Europe. 

No Germans there. 
No bombs. 


A FTER the painful births and deaths 


No Zeppelins. 


Saturday, 26th. 

For five weeks, ever since I knew that 

I must certainly go out with this expedi- 
tion, I had been living in black funk, 


to BELGIUM 


by May Sinclair 


in shameful and appalling terror. Every 
night before I went to sleep I saw . . . 
trunks without heads, heads without 
trunks, limbs tangled in intestines, 
corpses by every roadside, murders, 
mutilations, my friends shot dead before 
my eyes. ... 

We go along a straight flat highway 
of grey stones and between thin lines 
of trees. There are no hedges . . . 
This country is formed for the very 
expression of peace. . . . I am going 
straight into the horror of war. For 
all T know it may be anywhere, here, 
behind this sentry; or there, beyond 
that line of willows. . . . I don’t care. 
I cannot realize it. All that I can see 
or feel at the moment is this beauty. . . 
Is it possible that I am enjoying 
myself? .. . 

‘There are straggling troops on the 
road now.... We pass through Bruges 
without seeing it.... Half-way between 
Bruges and Ghent an embankment 
thrown up on each side of the road tells 
of possible patrols and casual shooting. 
It is the first visible intimation that the 
enemy may be anywhere. ... You say 
to yourself, curiously excited, “It is 
coming. Now—or the next minute— 
perhaps at the end of the road.” . 

Mrs. Torrence is not afraid of any- 
thing... . I conceive an adoration 
for her, and a corresponding distaste for 
myself. For I do know what fear is... . 


Sunday, 27th. 

We hang about waiting for orders. . . . 

I confess to a slight, persistent fear 
of seeing these wounded whom I cannot 
help. . . . It waits for me in every 
corridor and at the turn of every stair, 
and it makes me loathe myself. 

We have news of a battle at Alost, 
about 15 kilometres south-east of Ghent. 
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FRIEND OF BELGIUM 


Early in 1914 Miss May Sinclair, author of 

© The Divine Fire,” put her pen aside and 

joined a voluntary field ambulance which 

went to succour the peoples and armies 

of Belgium. This photograph was taken 

soon after Miss Sinclair had completed her 
war service. 


The Belgians are moving 40,000 men 
from Antwerp towards Ghent, and 
heavy fighting is expected. .. . 

Odd how the war changes us. I, 
who abhor and resist authority . . . 
am enamoured of this Power and utterly 
submissive. I realize with something 
of a thrill that we are in a military 
hospital under military orders. 


11 a.m. 

I have seen one of them. As I went 
downstairs this morning, two men 
carrying a stretcher crossed the landing 
below. I saw the outline of the wounded 
body under the blanket, and the head 
laid back on the pillow. It is impossible, 
it is inconceivable that I should have 
been afraid of seeing this... . 

Mrs. Torrence and Janet McNeil are 
beginning to ask themselves what they 
are here for. To go through the wards 
is only to be in the way of the angelic 
beings with red crosses on their breasts 
and foreheads, who are already some- 
what in each other’s way. ... I wonder 
whether there is anything I could 
conceivably do for the wounded that 
would not bore them inexpressibly. . . . 


Pee 
BELGIUM CALLED AND BRITISH WOMEN ANSWERED 
mate desire to do something to help the stricken people of Belgium which Miss 


lair recalls 


Above is a party of British nurses at Namur before it fl 
herland, wearing the uniform of a Belgian Army nurse. 
the first to cross the Channel and spent four years in ministering to the wounded. 


Duchess of Sutl 


I don’t want to describe that ward, 
or the effect of those rows upon rows 
of beds, . . . the intensity of physical 
anguish suggested by sheer force of 
multiplication. ... What you feel. . . 
is not pity, ... because it is so near to 
adoration. ... If you are tired of the 
burden and malady of self, go into one 
of those great wards and you will find 
instant release. You and the sum of 
your little consciousness are not things 
that matter any more. 


[TENSE excitement this time, for one 

of four wounded is a German. He 
was lying ona stretcher... . His thick 
blond hair stood up stiff from his fore- 
head. His little blond moustache was 
turned up and twisted fiercely like the 
Kaiser's. The crowd booed him as he 
lay there. His was a terrible pathos, 
unlike any other. He was so defiant 
and so helpless. And there’s another 


emotion gone by the board. You 
simply could not hate him. 
Monday, 28th. 


We have been here a hundred years. 
Car No. 1 went out at 8.30 this morn- 
ing... . The Commandant dashed into 
my room after luncheon... He was 


this chapter was shared by British women of every 


e and class. 
On the extreme left is Millicent 
She was among 


like a child who has rushed in to tell 
you how ripping the pantomime was. 
“We've been under fire!” ... 


Is the afternoon Mademoiselle F. called 
to take me to the Palais des Fétes. 
There are four thousand [refugees] 
lying on straw in the outer hall, in a 
space larger than Olympia. They are 
laid out in rows all round the four walls, 
and on every foot of ground between ; 
men, women and children together, 
packed so tight that there is barely 
standing-room between any two of 
them. ... Some have hollowed out a 
place in the straw or piled a barrier of 
straw between themselves and their 
neighbours, in a piteous attempt at 
privacy ; some have dragged their own 
bedding with them and are lodged in 
comparative comfort. . . . None turns 
from his neighbour... . The rigidly 
righteous bourgeoise’ lies in the straw 
breast to breast with the harlot of 
the village slum, and her innocent 
daughter back to back with the parish 
drunkard... . They tell you that when 
darkness comes down on all this, there is 
hell. But you do not believe it. You 
can see nothing sordid and nothing ugly 
here. The scale is too vast... . 
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Two or three figures mount guard 
over this litter of prostrate forms. They 
are old men and old women seated on 
chairs. They sit upright and immobile, 
with their hands folded on their knees. 

They have the dignity of figures 
that will endure, like that, for ever. 
They are Flamands. 

The place is terribly still. . . . These 
people do not speak to each other. 
They do not think. They do not, for 
the moment, feel. In all the four 
thousand—except for the child crying 
yonder—there is not one tear... . 

The dear little Belgian lady, your 
guide, will not let you miss anything. 
“Voici deux jeunes mariés, qui dor- 
ment. Regardez "homme; il tient 
encore la main de sa femme. ... C'est 
triste, n’est ce pas, Mademoiselle ?” 

And you say, “ Oui, Mademoiselle. 
C’est bien triste.” ... You are not 
sure that * triste ” is the word for it... . 
It is a sorrow that transcends all sorrow 
that you have ever known. . . . 

M. , the Belgian Red Cross 
guide who goes out with our ambulances, 

. says that the Germans are now 
within a few miles of Ghent . . . there 
are 10,000 Germans ready to march 
into Ghent tomorrow morning. 

















Tuesday, 29'h. 
No Germans in Ghent. No Germans 
reported near Ghent. 





Thw sday, October Isr. 

[have found something to do. Not, 
much, but still something. Iam to look 
after the linen for the ambulances, to 
take away the blood-stained pillow- 
slips and blankets, and deliver them at 
the laundry and get clean ones from the 
linen-room. It’s odd, but I’m almost 
foolishly elated at being allowed to do 
this... . Then, just as I am beginning 
to lift up my head, the blow falls. Not 
one member of the Field Ambulance 
Corps is to be allowed to work at the 
Palais des Fétes, for fear of bringing 
fever into the Military Hospital. 

Five days in Ghent, and not a thing 
done. ... What’s more, I’m bored... . 


Sunday, 4th. 
Tt Ambulance has been ordered to 

take two Belgian professors (or 
else they are doctors) into Antwerp. . . . 
It seems incredible, but I am going, too. 
I shall see the siege and hear the guns 
that were brought up from Namur. .. . 
But the odd thing is that there is no 
excitement about it... . It is simply 
what I came out for. . . . 

Except for sentries and straggling 
troops and the long trains of refugees, 
the country is as peaceful between 
Ghent and St. Nicolas as it was last 
week between Ostend and Ghent. . . . 
At St. Nicolas we overtake Dr. Wilson 
and Mr. Davidson walking into Antwerp. 





They tell us the news. The British 
troops have come. At last! They 
have been through before us on their 
way to Antwerp... . 

Every minute you look for the flight 
of the shells across the grey and the 
fall of a tower or a chimney. But the 
grey is utterly peaceful and the trees 
and the tall chimneys remain. . . 
And at last you turn in a righteous 
indignation and say: “ Where is the 
bombardment?” ... The bombard- 
ment is at the outer forts.... Oh, 
the outer forts are 30 kilometres away. 
No. Not there. To your right. . . . 


At twilight, from the river, with its 

lamps lit and all its waters shining, 
Antwerp looked as beautiful as Venice 
and as safe and still. For the dykes are 
her defences on this side. But for the 
trudging regiments you would not have 
guessed that on the land side the outer 
ramparts were being shelled inces- 
santly. ... 

It’s heart-breaking the way these 
dear Belgians take the British. . . . 
Now that we have come their belief in 
us is almost unbearable. They really 


think we are going to save Antwerp. 
Somewhere between Antwerp and St. 
Nicolas the population of a whole village 
turned out to meet us with cries of ** Les 
Anglais! Les Anglaises!”” and laughed 
for joy... You couldn’t persuade them 
that the British fought for Belgium at 
Mons. We got into Ghent at midnight. 


A train full of British troops from 
Ostend came into the station 
yesterday at the same time as the 
ambulance train from Antwerp... . 
When the wounded Belgians saw the 
British they struggled to their feet. At 
every window of the ambulance train 
bandaged heads were thrust out and 
bandaged hands waved. And the Bel- 
gians shouted. But the British stood 
dumb, stolid and impassive before their 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Torrence called out, 
“Give them acheer, boys. They’re the 
bravest little soldiers in the world.” 
Then the Tommies let themselves go, 
and the station roof nearly flew off 
with the explosion. 
Wednesday, 7th. 


Got very near the fighting this time. 
Mr. L. (Heaven bless him!) took me 


‘THE BRAVEST LITTLE SOLDIERS IN THE WORLD’ 
As the German Army swept through Belgium it was impossible to make provision for the 
Belgian wounded in their own country, and many were taken across the Channel to England. 


Here is 
A hospital train ha: 


harbour station at Ostend before the town passed into German hands, 
t deposited its sad load of wounded Belgians, who had so well earned 


the cheers they got from the British Tommies as Miss Sinclair relates above. 
Photopress 
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BACK THEY CAME—FOOTSORE BUT NOT FAINTHEARTED 


In the course of their attempt to save Antwerp and prevent the Germans reaching the 
Channel ports, British troops got as far as Ghent, but they remained there only one day, and 


on September 13, together with many of the 
In this photograph British troops and refugees fom Ghent are 
stend, now certain to fall, towards Dunkirk. 


retreating to the ports. 
seen passing through 


out with him in the War Correspondents’ 
car to see what the Ambulance was doing 
at Zele. . . . Ontheskyline was a whole 
fleet of little clouds that hung low over 
theearth . . . perpetually renewed. .. . 
Each cloud of this fleet of clouds was 
the smoke from a burning village. . . . 


‘TRAIGHT ahead, as we looked west- 
wards, we heard the guns. The 
sound came from somewhere over there 
and from two quarters; German guns 
booming away on the south, Belgian 
(2 French) guns answering from the 
north. We must have now 
been on the outer edge of a line of fire 
stretching west and east following the 
course of the Scheldt. The Germans 
were entrenched behind the river. . . . 
Coming into Baerlaere . . . we had 
come bang into the middle of the artil- 
lery duel. It was going on at a range of 
about a mile and a half, but all over 
our heads, so that though we heard it 
with great intensity, we saw nothing... . 
It seems that the soldiers were not 
particularly pleased at our blundering 
up against their trench in our noisy 
car, which, they said, might draw down 
the German fire at any minute on the 
Belgian lines. 
Thursday, 8th. 
We are told that the Germans are 
really advancing on Ghent. We have 
orders to prepare to leave it at a 
minute’s notice. The British 


ian inhabitants of Ghent, they were 





troops are pouring into Ghent. é3 
Heavy fighting at Lokeren, between 
Ghent and St. Nicolas. . . . Driving 
through the town, I meet French 
troops pouring through the streets. 
There was very little cheering. . . From 
our street, in a blue, transparent sky . . 
we saw a Taube hanging over Ghent. 
People came out of their houses and 
watched it with interest and a kind of 
amiable toleration. 


Afternoon. 

T# Commandant has taken me out 

with the Ambulance for the first 
time. ... Half-way between Ghent and 
Lokeren we were told to go back at once, 
for the Germans were coming in. 
We went on. Down that quiet 
road and through the village, swerving 
into the rough, sandy track that fringed 
the paved street, a battery of Belgian 
artillery came clattering in full retreat. 
: - I could see the faces of the 
men. There was no terror in 
them, only a sort of sullen disgust. . . . 
Two Belgian stretcher-bearers, without 
a stretcher, rushed up to me. They said 
there was a man badly wounded in some 
house somewhere up the road. I found 
a stretcher and went off with them to 
look for him. . 

Behind the plantation .. ta train 
came up from Lokeren with yet another 
load of wounded. And in the train 
there were confusion and agitation and 
fear. Belgian Red Cross men hung out by 
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the doors of the train and clamoured 
excitedly for stretchers. . . . We 
three were surrounded and ordered to 
give up our stretcher. No use wasting 
time in hunting for one man, with 
the Germans on our backs. . My 
two stretcher-bearers were wavering 
badly. . . . 

Then three women came out of a 
little house half-hidden by the planta- 
tion. They spoke low, for fear the 
Germans should overhear them. “ He 


is here,” they said. ‘‘ He is here.” 
The man, . . . horribly hurt, . . . was 
a Flamand, clumsily built; he had a 


broad, ugly face, narrowing suddenly 
as the fringe of his whiskers became a 
little straggling beard. But to me he 
was the most beautiful thing I have 
ever seen, and I loved him. ome 

He was ny first moundes man ! 

We “have jean that ‘Antwerp is 
burning, that the Government is re- 
moved to Ostend, that all the English 
have left. 

Friday, 9th. 

Towards one o'clock news came of 
heavy fighting. The battle is creeping 
nearer to us; it has stretched from 
Zele and Quatrecht to Melle, four and 
a half miles from Ghent. They are 
saying that the Germans may enter 
Ghent today, in an hour—half an hour ! 

We have heard that all the 

War Correspondents have béen sent 

out of Ghent. . . . 
Saturday, 10th. 

£ ran into Melle about an hour before 

sunset. There had been a great 

slaughter of Germans on the field 
outside the village. . . 

On the other side of a turnip field 
were the German lines. There 
are no more wounded. Only two 
Germans lying in a turnip field. 

Those Germans never thought that 
they were going to be saved. They 
couldn’t get over it—that two English- 
women should have gone through their 
fire for them! As they were being 
carried through the fire, they said: 
“We shall never forget what you've 
done for us. God will bless you for it.” 

Bruges. 

We took our wounded to the Convent, 
and set out to find quarters for our- 
selves in the town. We had 
orders to clear out of Bruges. The 
Germans had taken Ghent and were 
coming on to Bruges. We had orders 
to go to Ostend. . 

The Kursaal had been taken by some 
English and American women and 
turned into a hospital. . . . They found 
room for our wounded for the night. 
Ostend was to be evacuated in the 
morning. . . . 


VERY READY TO GIVE A GOOD ACCOUNT OF THEMSELVES 

The Naval Brigade, sent to Antwerp in a last effort to save the city, consisted of men handy enough to build thei 

‘own defences and brave enough to defend them against any odds. Above are naval ratings who had taken their part 

in building the timber-lined trenches which the photograph in page 185 so well shows. ing 

belts for Maxim guns, their principal weapon. This line was held by the Naval Brigade until October 6, when they 
were forced to fall back on the inner fortifications. 
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Leaves from the Editor’s Note-Book 


(Continued from page ii of this wrapper) 


extraordinary natural capacity for vivid writing, reconstituting 
at once in the mind of the reader the actuality of war in open 
fields and woods, in trenches, and—in one outstanding con- 
tribution—on the sea. In fact, it is difficult to pick out from 
the list of contributions which form the literary contents of 
this Part (given in page ii of this wrapper) any one contribution 
of greater human and dramatic interest than another. I leave 
my readers, therefore, to make their own preliminary selection, 
guided, perhaps, by some personal interest or experience of 
their own, feeling certain that once they have started reading 
they will hardly be able to put down the book until they have 
read each and every page. 


Tere is one matter concerning the arrangement and 

planning of our work on which I should like to com- 
ment. From the sketch programme that was printed on 
coloured paper in Part I, my readers will have seen that it is 
planned in a series of sections arranged mainly in order of 
time, with a steady progression from August 1914 to the end 
of 1918, and generally each chapter forms a definite step in 
our historical progress—a Great War “ March of Time.” 
The sections have titles which indicate the particular episode 
of the war with which they are concerned. These are, of 
course, largely based on the fighting on the Western Front, 
but from time to time readers will notice that, by contrast, 
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i LIGHTNING GLIMPSES IN THE BREAKING 
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parallel battles and events in other theatres of the war are in- 
cluded in their appropriate chronological places and situations. 


'HUS in the present Part Section IV includes a naval 
chapter giving the intensely dramatic and tragic story 
of the sinking of the three cruisers, Cressy, Hogue and 
Aboukir, by one submarine in the short space of one hour. 
Similarly in a later section, No. VI, which is mainly concerned 
with the First Battle of Ypres, we shall include chapters on 
“ The Tragedy of Coronel,” and carry right on to the famous 
sea fight with the “ Emden.” 


Aoteer matter on which a short note is perhaps desirable 

is that all illustrations which are printed in this work 
are not only authentic but are direct and original photo- 
graphs, very largely, as readers now know, either unpublished 
or specially prepared for this work. It is my firm determina- 
tion to include nothing but direct camera photographs, but 
very occasionally an exception may have to be made where 
the particular circumstances made photography either im- 
possible or so difficult as to provide only a document on 
which an effective drawing could be based. An example of 
this nature appeared in our first Part, and it is possible that 
one or two more may be necessary. These few exceptions 
will be strictly of a documentary eye-witness nature. 
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